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THE  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI 

WHY  AND  WHAT  IT  IS— A  SUMMARY 

The  purpose  of  the  School  of  Journalism  is  to  train  men  and 
women,  resident  students,  for  journalism. 

The  organization  of  the  school  comprises  a  faculty  of  experi- 
enced newspaper  men,  headed  by  a  dean;  students  working  for  the 
degree  of  B.  J.  (Bachelor  of  Journalism),  and  students  from  other 
divisions  of  the  University  taking  one  or  more  courses  in  journal- 
ism. 

The  laboratory  of  the  school  is  a  real  newspaper  office,  from 
which  is  issued  a  daily  evening  newspaper,  The  University  Mis- 
sourian,  covering  both  the  town  and  University  news  fields. 

The  courses  deal  with  the  history  of  journalism,  editorial  writ- 
ing, reporting,  copy  reading,  advertising,  office  management  and 
other  phases  of  newspaper  work.  In  addition,  the  student  must 
take,  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  certain  subjects  that  will 
be  helpful  in  his  later  professional  work,  such  as  history,  sociology, 
economics  and  the  modern  languages.  Other  related  courses  are 
open  to  election.  Detailed  information  is  given  in  the  list  of  courses 
in  this  announcement. 

The  requirements  place  the  school  on  a  par  with  the  other  pro- 
fessional schools  of  the  University,  two  years  of  college  work  being 
required  for  entrance  in  each.  Professional  work  in  the  School  of 
Journalism    covers    three    years. 

Persons  more  than  21  years  old  may  be  admitted,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  dean  of  the  University  faculty,  without  having  fulfilled 
the  regular  entrance  requirements.  They  cannot,  however,  receive 
a  degree. 

Tuition  is  free  to  residents  of  Missouri.  A  library,  hospital  and 
incidental  fee  of  $10  a  semester  is  required.  Students  who  are  not 
residents  of  Missouri  pay  also  a  tuition  fee  of  $10  a  semester.  A 
fee  of  $5  is  charged  for  late  registration  in  either  semester. 

The  first  semester  of  the  session  of  1914-15  opens  September  14. 

Columbia,  seat  of  the  University,  is  a  city  of  12,000  people,  in 
Central  Missouri.  It  is  reached  by  the  Wabash  and  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  and  Texas  railways. 

Board  and  room  in  the  University  dormitories  costs  from  $3  to 
$3.50  a  week;   in  private  homes,  from  $4  to  $6  a  week. 

(3) 
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Student  activities  are  shared  by  journalism  students  with  those 
of  the  other  divisions  of  the  University.  Of  chief  interest  are  ath- 
letics, debating,  dramatics,  and  the  student  publications.  In  addition, 
journalism  students  have  a  special  "stunt  day,"  on  which  they  pre- 
sent an  original  newspaper  play  and  issue  a  "yellow  extra." 

Journalism  Week,  held  annually  at  the  University,  brings  to- 
gether leading  newspaper  men  and  women  of  Missouri  and  other 
states. 

The  University  of  Missouri  Bulletin,  Journalism  Series,  is  a  quar- 
terly publication  dealing  with  business-office  and  editorial  problems 
of  the  newspaper.     It  is  sent  free  to  newspaper  workers. 

The  Eugene  Field  Scholarship,  for  which  the  interest  on  $1500 
is  available,  is  awarded  each  year  to  the  student,  of  at  least  a  year's 
residence,  who  has  shown  himself  most  proficient  in  the  work  of  the 
school. 

THE  SCHOOL'S  AIMS  AND  METHODS 

The  laboratory  product  of  the  School  of  Journalism  is  a  gen- 
eral newspaper,  self-supporting,  upon  which  all  the  work,  other 
than  mechanical,  is  done  by  students  of  the  school  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  faculty.  This  newspaper  is  not  a  college  journal.  It 
covers  every  afternoon  the  entire  news  field  of  a  town  of  12,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  maintained  by  receipts  from  subscription  and  ad- 
vertising. In  other  words,  it  is  a  real  newspaper  edited  and  pub- 
lished for  real  people  and  dealing  with  real  news  and  business  con- 
ditions. As  bedside  instruction  in  a  hospital  to  the  student  of  med- 
icine, as  the  practice  school  to  the  student  of  education,  so  is  the 
University  Missourian  to  the  student  of  journalism  at  Missouri. 
This  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  school.  The  student  learns  to  do 
by  doing.  He  learns  in  class-room  the  principles  of  journalism;  he 
learns  by  actual  work  upon  a  newspaper  the  practice  of  journalism. 

Other  and  earlier  methods  of  training  for  journalism  have  their 
value.  The  formal  lecture,  the  conference,  the  theoretical  assign- 
ment, the  courses  in  news  writing,  are  all  worth  while.  Gathering 
and  writing  news,  criticism,  interpretation,  comment,  by  students 
under  faculty  direction  and  for  class  discussion  have  value,  even 
though  the  copy  turned  in  goes  no  farther  than  the  teacher's  desk. 
The  plan  at  Missouri  includes  all  these  methods,  but  also  and  chiefly 
the  use  of  the  newspaper  itself.  The  supreme  test  in  journalism  is 
not  how  the  copy  of  the  reporter  looks  to  the  man  on  the  desk,  but 
how  the  finished  product  in  the  newspaper  appears  to  the  intelligent 
reader. 

At    Missouri  the  student  in  his  three  years  of  professional  work 

Indies    the    principles    of    reporting,    feature    writing,    copy    reading, 

editorial   writing,  and   practices  on  the  newspaper  as  he  learns.     The 
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value  of  the  constant  newspaper  practice  which  accompanies  and  la 
part  of  the  teaching  In  the  school  can  scarcely  be  over-emphasized. 
The  school  is  organized  like  a  newspaper  office  and  hence  has  some- 
thing of  the  newspaper  atmosphere  that  can  best  be  given  when  work 
is  being  done  for  an  actual  newspaper.  The  student  out  on  assign- 
ment meets  real  conditions  and  is  treated  as  a  reporter  only  when 
he  represents  a  real  newspaper.  With  the  needs  of  the  real  news- 
paper in  view,  students  can  be  taught  to  gauge  the  relative  import- 
ance of  news.  A  story  worth  a  column  one  day  may,  the  next 
day,  when  over-shadowed  by  other  news,  be  worth  only  a  dozen 
lines.  The  student  writes  his  story  with  the  needs  of  the  newspaper, 
on  the  particular  day  in  which  he  writes,  in  mind.  Writing  for  pub- 
lication gives  the  student  a  motive,  an  incentive  to  endeavor,  which 
writing  for  the  waste  basket  lacks.  Students  see  problems  in  the 
concrete  worked  out  every  day  in  full  view  of  the  public — problems 
of  new  presentation,  make-up  and  effective  typographical  display. 
They  must  write  headlines  that  fit.  The  most  attractively  written 
head  is  of  no  use  if  it  is  one  letter  too  long  for  the  space  alloted  it* 
Type-effects  are  studied  at  close  range  on  the  newspaper. 

Distinctive  is  the  School  of  Journalism  at  Missouri  also  in  the 
comprehensiveness  of  its  courses.  In  this  day  some  knowledge  of 
advertising  and  business  management  is  desirable  if  not  necessary 
for  those  entering  journalism.  So  at  Missouri  are  courses  in  news- 
paper management,  in  publishing  and  in  advertising,  all  conducted, 
as  far  as  practicable,  on  the  laboratory  plan.  The  student  of  adver- 
tising is  taught  principles  of  advertising,  but  he  also  must  go  out 
on  actual  assignment  and  get  advertising,  just  as  the  student  in  the 
reporting  classes  must,  on  actual  assignment,  get  news.  He  is 
taught  how  to  write  this  advertising  and  how  to  display  it,  and  then, 
when  the  advertising  has  appeared  in  the  newspaper,  he  faces  for 
discussion  the  question.  "Has  this  advertising  paid  the  advertiser 
and  why?"  The  supreme  test  of  good  advertising  is  not  how  pretty 
the  advertisement  looks  in  print  or  how  classical  is  its  English,  but 
— does  it  sell  the  goods?  The  courses  in  advertising,  conducted  by 
an  experienced  advertising  man  whose  whole  time  is  given  to  the 
work,  teach  how  to  get,  write  and  publish  advertisements  that  will 
meet  this  test. 

Nothing  is  artificial  or  assumed  in  any  course.  Circulation  prob- 
lems are  considered.  Newspaper  management  is  discussed.  The 
University  Missourian  must  come  out  on  time,  it  must  catch  the  mails, 
it  must  have  enough  subscribers  and  carry  enough  advertising  to 
meet  its  publication  expense.  The  ethics  of  journalism  is  taught  all 
the  while.  The  newspaper  must  be  representative  of  the  best  in 
journalism  and  yet  pay  its  way.  And  the  University  Missourian — 
on  which  the  students  have  their  continuing  try-out — meets  these 
conditions. 
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A  third  distinctive  feature  of  the  school  is  in  the  requirements 
for  entrance  Two  years  of  college  work — the  same  requirements  as 
for   entrance   upon   the   study   of   law   or   medicine — are   necessary   to 

r  at  Missouri  the  study  of  journalism.  It  is  believed  that  the 
student  should  add  to  the  four  years  of  high  school  work  two  years 
in  college  for  the  knowledge  and  breadth  of  vision  thus  to  be  ob- 
tained before  he  takes  up  the  study  of  any  profession,  particularly 
the  profession  of  journalism,  which  has  to  deal  with  all  the  world's 
knowledge.  Important  in  journalism  is  it  to  be  able  to  tell  in  print 
Ingly  and  persuasively  what  one  knows,  but  important  also 
is  it  to  know  something.  The  broad  foundation  of  two  years  in  col- 
lege at  Missouri  or  elsewhere  is  made  requisite  for  entrance  to  the 
School  of  Journalism,  so  that  in  the  school  the  student  may  concen- 
his  attention  upon  subjects  purely  professional. 

The  courses  given  in  the  three  years  supplementing  the  two  aca- 
demic years  have  been  arranged  by  the  separate  faculty  of  the  School 
of  Journalism,  of  which  President  A.  Ross  Hill  is  the  head.  This 
faculty  numbers  thirteen  members,  of  whom  four  devote  their  en- 
tlre  time  to  teaching  professional  courses.  Certain  professional 
courses  are  prerequisite  to  the  attainment  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Journalism.  Those  required  are:  History  and  principles  of 
journalism,  news  gathering,  reporting,  copy  reading.  It  is  thought 
that  every  student  should  know  the  history  of  journalism,  its  aims, 
purposes  and  principles,  that  he  should  know  how  to  gather  and 
write  news,  that  he  should  know  how  to  edit  copy.  Beyond  these, 
the  courses  taken  are  determined  by  the  special  field  which  most 
attracts  the  student. 

The  school  brings  each  year  to  the  University  of  Missouri  for 
lecture  and  conference  distinguished  journalists  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  The  annual  Journalism  Week — the  first  held  at 
any  American  university — brings  together  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri the  leaders  in  newspaperdom  from  this  and  other  states.  At 
this  event,  usually  in  May  of  each  year,  several  organizations  of 
active  journalists  hold  their  regular  sessions.  Among  them  the 
chief  organization  of  Missouri  newspaper  men,  the  Missouri  Press 
Association,  has  set  its  seal  of  approval  upon  the  school  by  provid- 
ing in  its  f-onstitution  that  the  association's  annual  meeting  shall  be 
held  at  the  School  of  Journalism  during  Journalism  Week. 

No  journalists  have  been  made  at  the  School  of  Journalism  of 
the  University  of  Missouri.  The  school  does  not  seek  the  impossi- 
li]o.  It  does  seek  so  to  train  the  men  and  women,  with  natural  apti- 
tude for  journalism,  who  come  to  it  that  they  may  observe  accurately, 
think  clearly  and  write  with  the  same  accuracy  and  clearness  with 
whlcfa  they  tee  and  think.  It  seeks  to  equip  its  students  with  knowl- 
edge,  practical   training,  high   ideals  and  a  stimulating  sense  of  per- 
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sonal  responsibility,  so  that  entering  the  larger  field  of  journalism 
anywhere,  in  city  or  in  country  town,  they  will  be  the  better  able 
to   serve   themselves,   their   profession   and   the   state. 

THE    SCHOOL'S    REQUIREMENTS 

Requirements  for  Admission: 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Journalism 
are  the  satisfactory  completion  of  (1)  a  four  years'  high  school 
course  or  its  equivalent,  and  (2)  the  first  two  years'  work,  or  sixry 
hours'  credit,  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  or  its  equivalent.  This  credit  should  include  economics, 
5  hours;  logic  and  psychology,  5  hours;  political  science  or  sociology, 
5  hours.  Students  who  do  not  present  these  credits  for  entrance  will 
be  required  to  take   such  courses  after   admission. 

Requirements  for  Graduation: 

In  order  to  secure  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Journalism,  (B.  J.), 
the  student  must  fulfill  the  following  conditions: 

1.  He  must  be  regularly  admitted  to  the  school. 

2.  He  must  complete  (a)  a  major  of  36  hours  in  journalism, 
including  6  hours  of  history  and  principles  of  journalism,  6  hours 
of  news  gathering,  6  hours  of  reporting,  6  hours  of  copy  reading; 
and  (b)  a  minor  of  12  hours  chosen,  with  the  consent  of  the  dean, 
in  related  subjects. 

These  requirements  may  be  in  part  waived  on  condition  that  the 
work  presented  by  the  student  at  admission  shows,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  dean,  sufficient  acquaintance  with  a  given  subject. 

3.  He  must  complete  a  total  of  72  hours. 

Elective  Work: 

All  elections  must  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  advice  and 
approval  of  the  dean.  In  general,  any  study  in  the  University  which 
will  tend  to  make  the  student  a  more  efficient  journalist  may  be 
elected,  but  no  study  may  be  chosen  at  random.  No  student  may 
take  more  than  18  hours  nor  less  than  12  hours  a  week,  except  that 
the  dean  may  reduce  the  minimum  in  special  cases. 
Two  Degrees: 

By  proper  selection  of  courses  a  student  may  complete  in  five 
years  the  work  required  for  two  degrees — Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Journalism. 

THE    COURSES 

Courses  designated  by  a  number  with  the  letter  a  attached, 
thus:  4a,  6a,  are  given  the  first  semester  only.  Those  designated  by 
a  number  with  the  letter  b  attached,  thus:  4b,  6b,  are  given  the  second 
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stor  only.  Those  designated  merely  by  a  number  are  continu- 
ous courses  and  are  given  both  semesters.  Arabic  numbers  in  paren- 
thesis indicate  the  number  of  hours'  credit  a  semester.  For  schedule 
of  days  and  hours  application  should  be  made  to  the  Registrar  after 
August  1. 

The  courses  in  journalism  may  be  divided  into  the  branches  of 
history;  editorial  policy  and  editorial  writing;  the  gathering  and 
Writing  of  news;    advertising;   special  work. 

1.     HISTORY  OF  JOURNALISM 

1.  History  and  Principles  of  Journalism.  History  of  newspaper 
making,  of  journalism  in  various  periods  and  conditions,  the  meaning 
and  aims  of  journalism,  and  its  fundamental  problems.  May  be 
taken  for  credit  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science.  (3).  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. 

13a.  Comparative  Journalism.  Journalistic  conditions  in  all 
countries.  Comparisons  with  conditions  existing  in  the  United  States, 
and  study  of  foreign  and  American  newspapers.  May  be  taken  for 
credit  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science.     (2).     Mr.  Williams. 

2.     THE   EDITORIAL— POLICY  AND  WRITING 

5.  The  Editorial.  Open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Preparation 
and  presentation  of  editorial  interpretation  and  comment;  the  edi- 
torial page.     (3).    Mr.  Williams. 

6a  and  6b.  Newspaper  Direction.  Conduct  of  newspapers  from 
the  standpoint  of  editorial  direction  and  control.  Open  only  to  seniors 
or  students  who  have  completed  course  5.     (3).     Mr.  Williams. 

9b.  Newspaper  Jurisprudence.  Laws  that  relate  to  newspaper 
publication,    particularly    the    laws    relating    to    libel.     (1). 

13b.  The  Press  and  Public  Opinion.  Open  only  to  seniors.  Rela- 
tion existing  between  public  opinion  and  the  press.  Consideration  of 
American  and  foreign  newspapers  of  various  types.  (1),  (2),  or  (3). 
Mr.  Williams. 

3.     THE  NEWS 

2.  News  Gathering.  Methods  of  getting  news  by  individual  effort, 
by  press  associations;  the  writing  of  news;  the  real  value  of  news 
and  its  treatment.     (3).     Mr.  Marti  x. 

?>.  Reporting.  Follows  course  2.  A  laboratory  course  setting 
forth  in  actual  practice  with  assignments  the  methods  of  gathering 
and    writing    news.     Five    times    a    week.     (3).     Mr.    Mahtlx. 

4.  Copy  Reading.  Laboratory  practice  in  the  editing  of  news- 
paper copy  and  the  writing  of  headlines.  Five  times  a  week;  3 
hours'  credit  By  permission  of  the  instructor,  the  course  may  be 
taken  three  days  a  week  for  2  hours'  credit.  Extra  sessions  of 
the  class  may  bo  called  on  Saturdays.     (3  or  2).     Mr.  Ross. 
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7a  and  7b.  Newspaper  Making.  The  production  of  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  with  laboratory  work  in  all  departments.  (1,  2,  or  3). 
Mr.  Martin. 

4.     ADVERTISING 

15a  and  15b.  Principles  of  Advertising.  Not  open  to  first  year 
students.  Essential  principles  of  successful  advertising.  Special 
emphasis  to  development  of  selling  plans,  effective  appeals,  and 
psychological  principles  underlying  successful  copy  and  campaigns. 
(3).    Mr.  Powell. 

16a  and  16b.  Writing  of  Advertising.  Open  to  underclassmen 
desiring  to  enter  this  phase  of  advertising.  Preparation  of  advertising 
copy  and  campaigns.  Relation  of  type  to  copy;  the  preparation  of 
commercial  literature;   business  correspondence.     (3).     Mr.  Powell. 

17b.  Current  Problems  in  Advertising.  Open  only  to  students  who 
have  completed  course  15a  or  15b.  An  analytical  study  of  the  effective- 
ness  of  present-day   advertising   campaigns.     (2).     Mr.    Powell. 

18a  and  18b.  Soliciting  of  Advertising.  Open  only  to  upperclass- 
men.  A  laboratory  course  in  the  salesmanship  of  advertising.  Suc- 
cessful methods  of  publishers'  co-operation  to  produce  results  for 
advertisers  are  studied.  Successful  methods  of  newspaper  publishers 
are  considered.  Special  emphasis  to  business  systems,  correspondence, 
and  advertising  for  publishers.     (3).     Mr.  Powell. 

19a.  Rural  Newspaper  Management.  Application  of  advertising 
principles  to  the  county  weekly.  Soliciting  and  writing  of  advertising; 
circulation;  direction  of  the  business  side  as  well  as  the  efficiency  of 
the  mechanical  side  of  the  small  town  newspaper.     (2).     Mr.  Powell. 

5.     SPECIAL  WORK 

10a  and  10b.  Agricultural  Journalism.  Gathering,  writing,  and 
presentation  of  agricultural  news;  writing  for  the  agricultural  press; 
the  preparation  of  bulletins.  Lectures  and  laboratory  practice.  (3). 
Mr.  Ross. 

11.  Advanced  News  Writing.  Open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
Presentation  of  feature  news,  with  special  reference  to  the  Sunday 
newspaper.    Lectures  and  assignments.     (3).    Mr.  Ross. 

21b.  Feature  Writing  and  Illustration.  Writing  of  special  stories, 
with  opportunity  for  use  of  camera  for  purposes  of  illustration.  Twice 
a  week.     (1).     Mr.  Martin. 

T2a  and  12b.  Educational  Journalism.  Assembling,  preparation 
and  presentation  of  news,  interpretation  and  comment,  editorial  and 
feature  work  upon  educational  periodicals,  the  handling  of  special 
news  and  comment  by  actual  laboratory  practice.  Given  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  needs  of  teachers.     (3).     Mr.  Martin. 
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110a.  Reference  Books  for  Journalists.  The  purpose  is  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  host  reference  books,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to 
secure  information  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time  and  effort. 
The  practical  work  of  searching  for  information  will  be  required. 
Once  a  week.      (1).     Mr.  Seyki: am  i.. 

112.  Illustration.  Prerequisite,  courses  in  theory  and  practice  of 
art,  College  of  Arts  and  Science.  Professional  illustration.  Five 
laboratory  periods  a  week.     (5).    Mr.  Ankeney,  Mr.  Cabb. 

IIS.  Advanced  Illustration.  Prerequisite,  course  112.  Individual 
problems  covering  a  wider  range  of  subject  matter  and  treatment 
than  course  112.     Five  laboratory  periods  a  week.     (3).    Mr.  Ankeney. 

20a  and  20b.  Photo-Illustration.  A  consideration  of  the  methods 
in  the  making  of  pictures  for  books,  magazines  and  newspapers.  This 
course  traces  the  sequential  steps  in  the  making  of  the  printed  picture, 
from  the  preparation  of  the  copy  through  the  various  photo-mechanical 
processes  which  produce  the  printing  plate.  A  study  will  be  made 
of  the  various  halftone  and  mezzograph  screens  and  their  printing 
uses.      (1). 

21a  and  21b.  Illustration  Copy.  Considers  preparation  of  photo- 
graphs, halftone  reprints,  oil-paintings,  wash  pen  and  pencil  drawings, 
pages  of  type  matter,  all  copy  that  the  engraver  handles.      (1). 

22a  and  22b.  Newspaper  Illustration.  A  laboratory  course  de- 
signed to  meet  the  current  needs  of  the  columns  of  the  Missourian 
and  the  Missourian  Magazine,  for  sketches,  borders,  lettering,  cartoons 
and  special  features.  This  is  a  course  parallel  to  Illustration  and 
is  open  only  to  students  in  this  course.      (1). 


OTHER    COURSES 

The  following  courses  offered  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science 
are  of  special  interest  to  students  in  the  School  of  Journalism: 

Economics.  General  economics;  money  credit  and  banking; 
economics  of  transportation;  accounting;  trusts  and  combinations; 
advanced  economic  theory;   Socialism. 

English.  General  view  of  English  literature;  public  speaking; 
modern  prose  writers;   style  and  usage;  recent  and  current  literature. 

Psychology.     Introduction  to  psychology;   perception  and  behavior. 

Sociology.  Elementary  sociology;  social  pathology;  criminology; 
rural  sociology;   urban  sociology;   anthropology  and  ethnology. 

History.  European  history;  English  history;  history  of  the  United 
States;   history  of  Missouri. 

Political  Science  and  Public  Law.  American  government;  con- 
temporary international  politics;  European  government;  comparative 
constitutional  law;  municipal  government;  colonial  government;  inter- 
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national  law;   constitutional  law  of  the  United  States;   government  in 
Missouri;  law  of  taxation. 

SUMMER   SESSION 

Courses  in  journalism  are  given  as  part  of  the  regular  summer 
session  of  the  University  of  Missouri.  This  gives  an  opportunity  for 
the  study  of  journalism  to  many  persons,  both  in  and  out  of  news- 
paper offices,  who  are  unable  to  attend  the  regular  session  of  the 
University. 

The  courses  in  journalism  are  supplemented,  as  in  the  regular 
sessions  of  the  University,  by  practical  work  on  the  University  Mis- 
sourian,  a  general  newspaper.  All  of  the  work  of  editing  and  writ- 
ing for  the  paper  is  done  under  the  direction  of  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  by  the  students  taking  the 
courses. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  summer  session  are  the 
same  as  to  the  regular  session.  Credit  for  work  is  given  both  in  the 
School  of  Journalism  and  the  School  of  Education  of  the  University. 


For  further  information  in  regard   to  the   School  of  Journalism, 
.address 

Walter  Williams, 

Dean,   Faculty   of  Journalism, 

University  of  Missouri, 

Columria,  Missouri. 
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FACULTY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 

ALBERT  ROSS  HILL,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 
President  of  the  University. 

WALTER  WILLIAMS,  LL.  D., 

Professor  of  History  and  Principles  of  Journalism,  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Journalism. 

JOHN  SITES  ANKENEY,  A.  B., 

Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Art. 

WERRETT  WALLACE  CHARTERS,  A.  B.,  Ph.  M.,  Ph.  U., 
Professor  of  Theory  of  Teaching. 

ARTHUR  HENRY  ROLPH  FAIRCHILD,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  English. 

JAY  WILLIAM  HUDSON,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Philosophy. 

JOHN  DAVISON  LAWSON,  B.  A.  L.,  LL.  D., 
Professor  of  Newspaper  Jurisprudence. 

ISIDOR  LOEB,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Public  Law. 

FREDERICK  BLACKMAR  MUMFORD,  B.  S.,  M.  S., 
Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry. 

NORMAN  MACLAREN  TRENHOLME,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  History. 

FRANK  LEE  MARTIN,  A.  B., 

Associate  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Journalism. 

CHARLES  GRIFFITH   ROSS,  A.   B., 

Associate  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Journalism. 

JOHN  BENJAMIN  POWELL,  B.  S.  in  J., 

Instructor  in   Advertising. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI 

The  University  of  Missouri  stands  at  the  head  of  the  educational 
system  of  the  state.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  in  the  West 
and  ranks  among  the  best  American  schools  of  higher  education. 

The  University  was  founded  at  Columbia  in  1839  and  instruction 
in  academic  work  was  begun  in  1841.  Few  schools  in  the  United 
States  have  made  the  advancement  that  Missouri  has  during  the  last 
fifteen  years.  In  1897  the  enrollment  was  only  805  and  in  1913  it 
was  more  than  3,600.  The  increased  enrollment  is  indicative  of  the 
development  of  the  school  in  educational  efficiency. 

The  work  of  the  University  is  now  carried  on  in  the  following 
schools  and  colleges: 

College  of  Arts  and  Science 

College  of  Agriculture 

School  of  Education 

School  of  Law 

School  of  Medicine 

School  of  Engineering 

School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy 

School  of  Journalism 

School  of  Commerce 

Graduate  School 

Extension  Division 
All  of  these  divisions  are  at  Columbia  with  the  exception  of  the 
School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  which  is  at  Rolla.  In  addition, 
emphasis  is  given  particular  lines  of  work  by  the  establishment  of 
minor  divisions,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station  and  the  Missouri  State 
Military  School. 

The  fundamental  aim  of  the  University  is  the  development  of 
the  highest  and  most  efficient  type  of  citizen.  The  school  is  sup- 
ported by  the  state  and  endeavors  to  return  to  the  state  practical 
service.  Of  later  years  extension  courses,  experiment  farms,  and  free 
literature  on  practical  subjects  have  widely  extended  the  University's 
influence.  Recently  the  School  of  Journalism  has  been  issuing  free 
bulletins  on  subjects  of  vital  interest  to  the  newspapers,  which  are 
expected  to  fill  much  the  same  field  that  agricultural  bulletins  have 
so  successfully  filled  for  the  farmer.  The  various  extension  courses 
have  proved  highly  satisfactory  and  have  rendered  real  service  to 
people  of  the  state  who  previously  benefited  only  indirectly  from  the 
University. 

The  University  is  at  Columbia,  a  town  half  way  between  St. 
Louis  and  Kansas  City  near  the  center  of  the  state.     It  is  reached  by 
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\\a!  ash  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railways.  Columbia 
is  a  pr<  and   prosperous  town,  having  doubled   its  population 

in  the  last  fen  years.     It  has  nearly  twenty  miles  of  paved  streets. 

University   grounds   cover   more   than   800   acres.     The   main 
divisions  are  in  the  west  campus,  the  east  campus,  Rollins  Field  for 
Ti<s.  and  the  agricultural  college  farm. 

The  following  University  buildings  are  at  Columbia:  Academic 
Hall;  Laws  Observatory;  separate  buildings  for  chemistry,  zoology  and 
geology,  physics,  engineering,  law,  biology,  and  manual  arts;  two 
power  houses:  Medical  Laboratory  Building;  Parker  Memorial  Hospital; 
Agricultural  Building;  Horticultural  Building;  green  houses;  Live-Stock 
Judging.  Dairy,  Farm  Machinery,  Poultry,  and  Veterinary  Buildings; 
the  agricultural  college  farm  barns  and  buildings;  Switzler  Hall,  for 
the  School  of  Journalism;  Schweitzer  Hall  for  Agricultural  Chemistry: 
Onrdon  Hotel  Building  for  Home  Economics;  Benton  and  Lathrop 
Halls,  dormitories  for  men;  Read  and  Sampson  Halls,  dormitories 
for  women;  Rothwell  Gymnasium;  the  houses  for  the  President  of 
the  University  and  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture;  the  High 
School,  and  the  Elementary  School  Buildings  used  for  practice  schools 
in  the  School  of  Education. 


Full  information  regarding  the  University  is  given  in  the  cata- 
logue which  will  be  sent  on  request  without  charge.  For  this  or 
special  bulletins  of  the  Graduate  School,  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ence, College  of  Agriculture,  School  of  Education,  School  of  Law, 
School  of  Medicine,  School  of  Engineering,  School  of  Commerce,  or 
Extension  Division,  write  to 

Dean  of  the  University  Faculty, 

University  of  Missouri, 

Columbia,  Missouri. 


1914 
June  11 
June  12 
July  4 
August  6 
August  7 
August  8 

September  14,  15,  16 

September  17 

September  17 
October  1 
November  3 
November  26 
December  15 
December  18 

1915 
January  4 
January  23 
January  30 
January  28,  29,  30 


February  1,  2 


February  3 


4 
22 


February 
February 
April  1 
April  1 
April  7 
May  30 

May  31,  June  1 
June  2 
June  3 
June  3 
June  4 
June  11 
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UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR 

Summer  Session 
Thursday,  registration. 
Friday,  organization  of  classes. 
Saturday,  holiday. 
Thursday,  lectures  close. 
Friday,  examinations. 
Saturday,  entrance  examinations. 

First  Semester 

Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  entrance  ex- 
aminations and  registration. 

Thursday,  8  a.  m.,  class  work  in  all  divisions  be- 
gins. 

Thursday,  10  a.  m.,  opening  convocation. 

Thursday,  quarterly  meeting  of  curators. 

Tuesday,  election  day,  holiday. 

Thursday,  Thanksgiving,  holiday. 

Tuesday,  annual  meeting  of  curators. 

Friday,  4  p.  m.,  to     ^ 

L   Christmas  holidays. 

Monday,  8  a.  m.         J 

Saturday,  to 

Saturday 

Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  entrance  exam- 
inations. 

Second  Semester 

Monday  and  Tuesday,  registration,  second  se- 
mester. 

Wednesday,  8  a.  m.,  class  work  in  all  divisions 
begins. 

Thursday,  10  a.  m.,  opening  convocation. 

Monday,  Washington's  Birthday,  holiday. 

Thursday,  quarterly  meeting  of  curators. 

Thursday,  4  p.  m.,  tc 

Wednesday,  8  a.  m. 

Sunday,   baccalaureate  address. 

Monday  and  Tuesday,  senior  class  exercises. 

Wednesday,  alumni  day. 

Thursday,  commencement  day. 

Thursday,  semiannual  meeting  of  curators. 

Friday,  to 

Friday 


Mid-year  examinations 


Easter  holidays. 


Final   examinations. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 

UNIVERSITY  OF   MISSOURI 

The  purpose  of  the  School  of  Journalism  is  to  train  men  and 
women,  resident  students,  for  journalism. 

The  organization  of  the  school  comprises  a  faculty  of  experi- 
enced newspaper  men,  students  working  for  the  degree  of  B.  J. 
(Bachelor  of  Journalism),  and  students  from  other  divisions  of  the 
University  taking  one  or  more  courses  in  journalism. 

The  laboratory  of  the  school  is  a  real  newspaper  office,  from 
which  is  issued  a  daily  evening  newspaper,  the  University  Mis- 
sourian,  covering  both  the  town  and  University  news  fields. 

The  courses  deal  with  the  history  of  journalism,  editorial  writ- 
ing, reporting,  copy  reading,  illustration,  advertising,  office  management 
and  other  phases  of  newspaper  work.  In  addition,  the  student  must 
take,  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  certain  subjects  that  will 
be  helpful  in  his  later  professional  work,  such  as  history,  sociology, 
economics  and  modern  languages.  Other  related  courses  are  open  to 
election.  Detailed  information  is  given  in  the  list  of  courses  in  this 
announcement. 

The  requirements  place  the  school  on  a  par  with  the  other  pro- 
fessional schools  of  the  University,  two  years  of  college  work  being 
required  for  entrance  in  each.  The  journalism  student  should  then 
complete  two  years  of  work  in  professional  and  closely  allied  sub- 
jects chosen  with  the  approval  of  the  dean.  In  other  words,  a  fresh- 
man entering  without  previous  college  training,  may  complete  the 
entire  course,  both  college  and  professional,  and  obtain  the  B.  J.  degree 
in  four  years.  A  student  who  has  already  had  the  required  college 
training  may  complete  the  professional  work  and  win  his  degree  in 
two  years.  While  it  is  strongly  advised  that  every  student,  no  matter 
what  his  preparation,  spend  at  least  two  years  in  professional  school 
work,  it  is  possible,  at  least  for  the  year  1915-16,  for  a  student  hold- 
ing the  A.B.,  B.S.  or  equivalent  degree  from  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri or  any  other  approved  institution  to  complete  the  professional 
requirements  for  the  B.J.  degree  in  one  year.  Students  doing  their 
college  work  in  the  University  of  Missouri  may,  by  the  election  of  the 
proper  subjects,  receive  both  the  A.B.  and  B.J.  degrees  in  five  years. 

Persons  more  than  21  years  old  may  be  admitted,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  dean  of  the  University  faculty,  without  having  fulfilled 
the  regular  entrance  requirements.  They  cannot,  however,  receive 
a  degree. 

(3) 
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The   first   semester   of   tin    B668iOD   of  1915-16  opens   September  13. 
Columbia,   seat   of  the   University,  is  a   city  of  12,000  people,  In 
tral    Missouri.      It    is    reached    by    the    Wabash    and    the    Missouri, 
Kansas  and  Texas  railways. 

The  cost  of  attending  the  University  of  Missouri  is  moderate. 
Tuition  is  tree  to  residents  of  Missouri,  but  a  library,  hospital  and 
Incidental  fee  of  $12  a  semester  is  required.  Non-resident  students 
must  also  pay  a  tuition  tee  of  $10  a  semester.  A  $5  penalty  is  exacted 
for   late   registration  in  either  semester.     It  is  estimated  by  the  Uni- 

ity  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  which  maintains  a  free 
employment  bureau  for  students,  that  by  economy  a  student  may  hold 
his  total  expenses  for  the  nine  months  to  $300  or  even  $250.  This 
estimate  assumes  that  the  student  will  room  and  eat  at  a  University 
dormitory.  The  total  covers  the  cost  of  tuition,  books,  board  and 
room,  laundry,  and  all  other  necessary  items.  Board  and  room  in  a 
private  home,  and  the  item  of  amusements,  would  of  course  increase 


'i h<    if  us   room,   wHer\    student   reporters   work 


the  total  cost.  Fully  one-third  of  the  students  in  the  University  earn 
all  their  expenses  while  in  school,  and  from  40  to  50  per  cent  earn  all 
or  part  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  suggests  that  a  student  intending  to  work 
his   was    thru   school   should    bring  at    hast    $100   for   the   first  year. 

Information    on    the   chances   Of  earning   money   outside  of  sehool   hours 

will  gladly  !"•  furnished  by  the  employment  bureau  of  the  University 
v.  m.  C.  a  ,  Columbia,  Mo. 
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Student  activities  are  shared  by  journalism  students  with  those 
of  the  other  divisions  of  the  University.  Of  chief  interest  are  ath- 
letics, debating,  dramatics,  and  the  student  publications.  In  addition, 
journalism  students  have  a  special  "stunt  day."  The  favorite  "stunt' 
has  been  the  publication  of  a  "yellow  extra,"  showing  what  should 
not  be  done  in  journalism. 

Journalism  Week,  held  annually  at  the  University,  brings  to- 
gether leading  newspaper  men  and  women  of  Missouri  and  other 
states. 

The  University  of  Missouri  Bulletin,  Journalism  Series,  is  a  quar- 
terly publication  dealing  with  business-office  and  editorial  problems 
of  the  newspaper.     It  is  sent  free,  on  request,  to  newspaper  workers. 

The  Eugene  Field  Scholarship,  for  which  the  interest  on  $1500 
is  available,  is  awarded  each  year  to  the  student,  of  at  least  a  year's 
residence,  who  has  shown  himself  most  proficient  in  the  work  of  the 
school.  Other  general  University  scholarships  and  prizes,  including 
the  Nelson  C.  Field  poem  prize  of  $100,  are  open  to  journalism  students. 
See  the  University  catalog  for  detailed  list. 

THE    SCHOOL'S    AIMS    AND     METHODS 

The  laboratory  product  of  the  School  of  Journalism  is  a  gen- 
oral,  all-the-year-round  newspaper,  self-supporting,  upon  which  all  the 
work,  other  than  mechanical,  is  done  by  students  of  the  school  under 
the  direction  of  the  faculty.  This  newspaper  is  not  a  college  journal. 
It  covers  every  afternoon  the  entire  news  field  of  a  town  of  12,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  maintained  by  receipts  from  subscription  and  ad- 
vertising. In  other  words,  it  is  a  real  newspaper  edited  and  pub- 
lished for  real  people  and  dealing  with  real  news  and  business  con- 
ditions. 

As  bedside  instruction  in  a  hospital  to  the  student  of  medicine, 
as  the  practice  school  to  the  student  of  education,  so  is  the  University 
Missourian  to  the  student  of  journalism  at  Missouri.  This  is  one  of 
several  distinctive  features  of  the  school.  The  student  learns  to  do 
by  doing.  He  learns  in  classroom  the  principles  of  journalism;  he 
learns  by  actual  work  upon  a  newspaper  the  practice  of  journalism. 

Other  and  earlier  methods  of  training  for  journalism  have  their 
value.  The  formal  lecture,  the  conference,  the  theoretical  assign- 
ment, the  courses  in  news  writing,  are  all  worth  while.  Gathering 
and  writing  news,  criticism,  interpretation,  comment  by  students 
under  faculty  direction  and  for  class  discussion,  have  value,  even 
tho  the  copy  turned  in  goes  no  farther  than  the  teacher's  desk. 
The  plan  at  Missouri  includes  all  these  methods,  but  also  and  chiefly 
the  use  of  the  newspaper  itself.     The  supreme  test  in  journalism  is 
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not  how  the  copy  of  the  reporter  looks  to  the  man  on  the  desk,  hut 
how  the  finished  product  In  the  newspaper  appears  to  the  intelligent 

ORGANIZATION    LIKE  THAT  OF  A   NEWSPAPER  OFFICE 

ld<  a  acquiring  a  background  of  knowledge,  helpful  in  any 
nailing  and  essentia]  to  the  highest  success  in  journalism,  thru  courses 
in  history,  the  modern  languages,  political  science,  economics,  logic. 
Oology  and  the  like,  the  student  is  grounded  in  the  technical  princi- 
Ol  his  craft— and  practices  what  he  learns  while  he  is  learning 
it.  The  value  of  this  constant  newspaper  practice  which  accompanies 
and  is  part  of  the  teaching  in  the  school  can  scarcely  be  over-empha- 
Bised.     The  school  is  organized  like  a  newspaper  office  and  hence  has 
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Student  (at  right)  directing  make-up  of  the  University  Missourhm 


something  of  the  newspaper  atmosphere  that  can  best  be  given  when 
work  is  being  done  for  an  actual  newspaper.  The  student  out  on 
assignment    meets   real   conditions   and   is  treated   as  a  reporter   only 

D  he  represents  a  real  newspaper.  With  the  needs  of  the  real 
newspaper  In  flew,  Btudents  can  be  taught  to  gage  the  relative  im- 
portance of  news.  A  story  worth  a  column  one  day  may,  the  next 
day,  when  overshadowed  by  other  news,  be  worth  only  a  dozen 
lines  The  student  writes  his  story  with  the  needs  of  the  newspaper, 
On  the  particular  day  in  which  he  writes,  In  mind. 

Writing  for  publication  gives  the  student  a  motive,  an  incentive  to 
endeavor,  winch  writing  for  the  waste  basket  lacks,  students  see 
problems  In  the  concrete  worked  out  every  day  in  full  view  of  the 
public-    problems    Of    news    presentation,    make-up    and    effective    typo- 
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graphical  display.  They  must  write  headlines  thai  lit.  The  most 
attractively  written  head  is  of  no  use  If  it  is  one  letter  too  long  for 
the  space  allotted  it.  Type-effects  are  studied  at  close  range  on  tie- 
newspaper. 

COURSES  IN  ADVERTISING  AND  ILLUSTRATION 

Distinctive  is  the  School  of  Journalism  at  Missouri  also  in  the 
comprehensiveness  of  its  courses.  In  this  day  some  knowledge  of 
advertising  and  business  management  is  desirable  if  not  necessary 
for  those  entering  journalism.  So  at  Missouri  are  courses  in  news- 
paper management,  in  publishing  and  in  advertising,  all  conducted, 
as  far  as  practicable,  on  the  laboratory  plan.  The  student  of  adver- 
tising is  taught  principles  of  advertising,  but  he  also  must  go  out 
on  actual  assignment  and  get  advertising,  just  as  the  student  in  the 
reporting  classes  must,  on  actual  assignment,  get  news.  He  is 
taught  how  to  write  this  advertisement  and  how  to  display  it,  and  then, 


The  photo-engraving  laboratory.     Cuts  are  made  here  for  the 
University  Missourian 

when  the  advertising  has  appeared  in  the  newspaper,  he  faces  for 
discussion  the  question:  "Has  this  advertising  paid  the  advertiser 
and  why?"  The  supreme  test  of  good  advertising  is  not  how  pretty 
the  advertisement  looks  in  print  or  how  classical  is  its  English,  but 
—does  it  sell  the  goods?  The  courses  in  advertising,  conducted  by 
an  experienced  advertising  man  whose  whole  time  is  given  to  the 
work,  teach  how  to  get,  write  and  publish  advertisements  that  will 
meet  this  test. 

A  complete  photo-engraving  plant,  in  charge  of  a  man  experienced 
both,  in  news  and  illustration  work,  is  maintained  by  the  school.  The 
purpose  is  not  only  to  make  cuts  for  newspaper  use,  but  to  develop  the 
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ne*  •         tudent   in  the  choice  of  pictures  for  publication. 

In  uewBpaper  illustration  and  in  the  basic  principles  of  engrav- 
ing are  open  to  election.  Students  Bee  their  acceptable  drawings  in 
print  and  learn  t<»  adapt  their  technique  to  the  practical  limitations 
of  the  engraver. 

Nothing  Is  artificial  or  assumed  in  any  course.  Circulation  prob- 
onsidered.  Newspaper  management  is  discussed.  The 
University  Missourian  must  come  out  on  time,  it  must  catch  the  mails. 
it  must  have  enough  subscribers  and  carry  enough  advertising  to  meet 
Its  publication  expense.  The  ethics  of  journalism  is  taught  all  the 
while.  The  newspaper  must  be  representative  of  the  best  in  journal- 
ism and  yet  pay  its  way.  And  the  University  Missourian —  on  which 
the   students   have   their   continuing  try-out— meets   these  conditions. 


Editorial   writers  meet  for  conferena 


PRELIMINARY  COLLEGE  WORK  REQUIRED 

A  third  distinctive  feature  of  the  school  is  in  the  requirements 
entrance.     Two  years  of  college  work — the  same  requirements  as 

for    entrance    upon    the    study    of    law    or    medicine     are    necessary    to 

enter  at    Missouri   the  study  of  journalism,     it  is  believed  that,  the 

Student  Should  add  to  the  tour  years  of  high  BChOO]  work  tWO  years 
in  College  for  the  knowledge  and  breadth  Of  vision  thus  to  be  Ob- 
lain- d  before  be  takes  up  the  study  of  any  profession,  particularly 
the  profession  of  journalism,  which  has  to  deal  with  all  the  world's 
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knowledge,  important  iii  journalism  is  it  to  bo  able  to  tell  in  print 
Interestingly  and  persuasively  what  one  knows,  but  Important  also 
is  it  to  know  something.  The  broad  foundation  of  two  years  in  col- 
lege at  Missouri  or  elsewhere  is  made  requisite  for  entrance  to  the 
School  of  Journalism,  so  that  in  the  school  the  student  may  concen- 
trate his  attention  upon  subjects  purely  professional. 

The  courses  given  in  the  two  years  supplementing  the  two  aca- 
demic years  have  been  arranged  by  the  separate  faculty  of  the  School 
of  Journalism,  of  which  President  A.  Ross  Hill  is  the  head.  This 
faculty  numbers  thirteen  members,  of  whom  five  devote  their  en- 
tire time  to  teaching  professional  courses.  Certain  professional 
courses  are  prerequisite  to  the  attainment  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Journalism.  Those  required  are:  History  and  Principles  of  Jour- 
nalism, The  News,  Reporting,  Copy  Reading.  It  is  thought  that  every 
student  should  know  the  history  of  journalism,  its  aims,  purposes  and 
principles,  that  he  should  know  how  to  gather  and  write  news,  that 
he  should  know  how  to  edit  copy.  Beyond  these,  the  courses  taken 
are  determined  by  the  special  field  which  most  attracts  the  student. 

Several  courses  in  journalism  are  given  in  the  Summer  Session, 
an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  journalism  thus  being  afforded  to  many 
persons,  both  in  and  out  of  newspaper  offices,  who  are  unable  to  attend 
the  regular  term.  The  summer  courses,  like  the  others,  require  prac- 
tical work  on  the  University  Missourian,  which  continues  daily  publica- 
tion thruout  the  year. 

THE  ANNUAL  JOURNALISM  WEEK 

The  school  brings  each  year  to  the  University  of  Missouri  for 
lecture  and  conference  distinguished  journalists  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  The  annual  Journalism  Week — the  first  held  at 
any  American  university — brings  together  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri the  leaders  in  newspaperdom  from  this  and  other  states.  At 
this  event,  usually  in  May,  several  organizations  of  active  journalists 
hold  their  regular  sessions.  Among  them  the  chief  organization  of 
Missouri  newspaper  men,  the  Missouri  Press  Association,  has  set  its 
seal  of  approval  upon  the  school  by  providing  in  its  constitution  that 
the  association's  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  at  the  School  of  Journal- 
ism during  Journalism  Week.  The  Missouri  Writers'  Guild,  formed 
during  Journalism  Week,  1915,  makes  the  same  provision. 

The  school  receives,  and  makes  available  to  students,  a  large  num- 
ber of  rural  newspapers  and  a  selected  list  of  metropolitan  newspapers 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  besides  journals  from  England, 
France,  Germany  and  other  countries.  The  journalism  library  includes 
books  and  periodicals  dealing  with  news,  advertising,  business-office 
systems,  engraving  and  illustration. 
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journalists    haw    been    made    at    the    School    of   Journalism    of 

University  of  Missouri.  The  school  dors  not  Beefe  the  Impossi- 
ble. It  doee  to  train  the  men  and  women,  with  natural  apti- 
tude tor  journalism,  who  come  to  it  that  they  may  observe  accurately, 
think  clearly  and  write  with  the  same  accuracy  and  clearness  with 
which  tiny  Bee  and  think.  It  seeks  to  equip  its  students  with  infor- 
mation, practical  training,  high  ideals  ami  a  stimulating  sense  of  per- 
sonal responsibility,  so  that  entering  the  larger  field  of  journalism 
anywhere,  in  city  or  in  country  town,  they  will  he  the  better  able 
themselves,  their  profession   and   the  state. 

THE     SCHOOL'S    REQUIREMENTS 
Requirements  for  Admission: 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Journalism  are 

satisfactory   completion  of    (1)    a  four  years'   high  school  course 

quivalent,  and    (2)    the  first  two  years'   work,  or  sixty  hours' 

en  dit.  in  tin    College  of  Arts  and  Science  of  the  University  of  Missouri 

or  its  equivalent. 

Requirements  for   Graduation: 

In  order  to  secure  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Journalism  (B.  J.), 
the  student  must  fulfill  the  following  conditions: 

1.  He  must  be  regularly  admitted  to  the  school. 

2.  He  must  complete  a  major  of  at  least  24  hours  in  journalism. 
including  6  hours  of  History  and  Principles  of  Journalism,  3  hours  of 

Mews,  !<  hours  of  Reporting,  6  hours  of  Copy  Reading. 

These  requirements  may  be  in  part  waived  on  condition  that  the 
work  presented  by  the  student  at  admission  shows,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  dean,  sufficient  acquaintance  with  a  given  subject. 

::.     He  must  complete  a  total  of  60  hours. 

Elective  Work: 

All  elections  must  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  advice  and 
approval  of  tin  dean.  In  general,  any  study  in  the  University  which 
will    tend    to    make    the    student   a   more   efficient   journalist    may   be 

ted,  but  no  study  may  be  chosen  at  random.  No  student  may  take 
more  than  1»;  hours  nor  less  than  12  hours  a  week,  except  that  the  dean 
may   reduce  the  minimum    in   special  cases. 

THE    COURSES 

Courses  designated  by  a  number  with   the  letter  a  attached,  thus: 

l;i.  8a,  an-  given   tin-  first   semester  only.     Those  designated  by  a  nuni- 

I  jth    the    letter    b    attached,    thus:     4b,    6b,    are    given    the   second 

0nl3       Those  designated    merely   by  a   number  are  continuous 
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courses,  given  both  semesters,    Arabic  numbers  Is  parenthesis  indicate 

the  number  of  hours'  credit    a  semester.     For  schedule  of  days  and 
hours  see  University  catalog. 

I.     HISTORY  OP  JOURNALISM 

100.  History  and  Principles  of  Journalism.  History  of  newspaper 
making,  of  journalism  in  various  periods  and  conditions,  the  meaning 
and  aims  of  journalism,  and  its  fundamental  problems.  May  be  taken 
for  credit  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science.     (3)      Mr.  Williams. 

101a.  Comparative  Journalism.  Journalistic  conditions  in  all 
countries.  Comparisons  with  conditions  existing  in  the  United  States, 
and  study  of  foreign  and  American  newspapers.  May  be  taken  for 
credit  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science.     (2)     Mr.  Williams. 


A  section  of  the  class  in  copy  reading 


II.     THE  EDITORIAL— POLICY  AND  WRITING 


105.  The  Editorial.  Open  only  to  seniors.  Preparation  and  pre- 
sentation of  editorial  interpretation  and  comment;  the  editorial  page. 
(3)     Mr.  Williams. 

106a  and  b.  Newspaper  Direction.  Open  only  to  seniors.  Con- 
duct of  newspapers  from  the  standpoint  of  editorial  direction  and  con- 
trol.    (1,  2,  or  3)     Mr.  Williams. 
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Typical  rust  pagt    of  the  daily  evening  newspaper  published   by  the 
students  "i  the  School  o)  Journalism 
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Kelley  L. 
Alexander 

SCHOOL  OF  jINOINCi. 

A  thorough  course 
in  singing  from 
the  rudiments  of 
tone  production  to 
the  finished  con- 
cert singer  or  teach- 
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Phone  732-White 
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JUST  TELEPHONE  FOUR-EIGHT-ONE 

4  81  -  4  8 1  -  4  8 1 

4  81  -  4  8  1 

481 

«|I\Vhen  you  want  anykind  of  tailoring 
work  done  and  you  will  never  make 
a  mistake. 
MHave  you  a  suit  with  a  snag  in  it?  Do 
''•you  think  it  can  be  mended,  so  that 
it  will  never  be  known? 
SURE 
Serkes  can  mend  it.  Just 
phone  and  we'll  be  after  it. 

CLEANINC-PRESSING-REPAIRING 

QOur  trade  has  had  a  steady  growth  and 
"■it  can  only  be  attributed  to  one  rea- 
son,— We  are  giving  the  best  service 
possible  to  every  customer. 
When  we  Clean,  we  clean  our  best, 
When  we  Press,  we  press  our  best, 
When  we  Repair,  we  repair  our  best. 
All  our  work  done  conscientiously. 


SATISFACTORY   RESULTS 

*ant  results,  we  want  you  to  have 
them  and  we  consequently  take  pains 
h  our  work. 


gY°u 

^then 


Serkes 


{Inquire  about  our  Woman's  Department) 

JUST  TELEPHONE  FOUR-EIGHT-0 


Here  Is  That 
H  SrWnUoAeuri  Slore 

39c 
Book  Sale 


Keater  -The  Fortunes  of  the  Landrys. 
Caine  -The  Eternal  City. 
Caine     The  Christian. 
Chamber*     The  Common  Law. 
Chambers— The  Business  of  Life. 
Buck — The  Call  of  the  Cumberland* 
Pidgin— The  Chronicles  of  Quincy  Adam; 

Sawyer  Detective. 
Edna  Ferber-  Buttered  Side  Down. 
Vance-The  Black  Bag 
Uham  -  Aladdin  From  Broadway. 
Rhinehart   -The    Amazing  Adventures   of 

Letitia  Carberry. 
Davieaa  -Andrews  The  Clad 
Daviess -The  Tinder  Box. 
Conan    Doyle— Adventures     of     Sherlock 

Holmes. 
Johnston— Audrey. 
Long-War. 

Sherm.n-He  Comes  Up  Smiling. 
McCutheon-A  Fool  and  His  Money 
Hough— The  Lady  and  The  Pirate 
Porter— The  Harvester 

and  500  other  tides 

39c 


Back  page,   showing  pyramidal  form  of  advertising   make-up 
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III.     NEWS  GATHERING   AND   EDITING 

L02a  and  it.    The  News.     Methods  ol   getting  oews;   the  work  of 
nociations;    the    writing    of    news;    news    values.     (3)     Mr. 

M  u:i  in. 

103a  and  1).  Reporting.  E>rerequlsitel  course  102s  or  b.  Practice, 
with  assignments,  In  gathering  and  writing  oews  for  a  daily  newspaper. 
Five  times  a  week.     I  -  I     Mr.  Martin. 

120.     Reporting  II.    Continuation  course.    Five  times  a  week.     (3) 

.Mr.  Mai;  i  in. 

i"7a  and  h.  Reporting  ill.  Continuation  course.  (1,  2,  or  3) 
Mr.    M  \i:i  i  n. 

L04s   and  h.     Copy   Reading.     Prerequisite,  course  102a  or  b,  and, 
koi  pt  by  permission,  course  103a  or  b.     Practice  in  editing  newspaper 
copy  and  writing  headlines.     Five  times  a  week.      (3)     Mr.  Ross. 

126a  and  b.     Copy  Reading  II.     Continuation  course.    Five  times  a 
i ::  i     Mr.  Roes. 
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IV.     ADVERTISING 


115a  and  I).  Principles  of  Advertising.  Not  open  to  first-year 
-indents.  Advertising  in  its  relation  to  modern  business  activities. 
History  ol  advertising;  commercial  analysis;  the  distribution  system; 
mediums;  agency  problems;  psychological  factors  in  advertising  and 
Belling.  Special  attention  given  to  selling  plans  and  principles  under- 
lying successful  campaigns.     (3)    Mr.  Powell. 

116a  and  1).  The  Writing  of  Advertising.  Not  open  to  first-year 
Preparation    ol'    advertising    copy    and    campaigns;     relation 

of  type  to  <•<>]'>:    preparation  of  commercial   literature  and  business 
correspondence.     (8 1     Mr.   Pom  mi. 

117a.  Current  Problems  in  Advertising.  Prerequisite,  coins, 
ll.'a   or   h.      An   analytical   study   of   present-day   advertising  Campaigns. 
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The  growth  of  the  department  store,  the  mail-order  business,  and  tin 

chain  store  in  its  relation  to  modern  advertising  is  considered.  (2) 
Mr.  l'owi  i  i  . 

118a  and  b.  The  Soliciting  of  Advertising.  Open  only  to  upper 
classmen.  A  laboratory  course  in  salesmanship  as  applied  to  adver- 
tising. Successful  methods  of  publishers'  co-operation  to  produce  results 
for  advertisers  are  studied.  Successful  methods  of  newspaper  pub- 
lishers are  considered.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  business  systems, 
correspondence,  and  advertising  for  publishers.     (3)     Mr.  Powell. 

119b.  Rural  Newspaper  Management.  Should  be  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  course  125b.  Special  application  of  advertising  principles 
to  the  county  weekly.  The  soliciting  and  writing  of  advertising,  cir- 
culation, the  direction  of  the  business  side,  as  well  as  the  efficiency  of 
the  mechanical  side,  of  the  small-town  newspaper  are  studied.  (2) 
Mr.  Powell. 

124a  and  b.  Advertising  Design.  A  laboratory  course  embody- 
ing lettering,  border  decoration  and  illustration  of  merchandise  to 
aid  the  advertising  student  in  the  preparation  of  lay-outs  and  copy. 
<2)     Mr.  Smith. 

V.     SPECIAL   WORK 

125b.  The  Country  Newspaper.  Should  be  taken  in  connection 
with  course  119b.  A  study  of  the  special  editorial  and  news  problems 
in  the  small-town,  or  country,  field.  Lectures  and  laboratory  practice. 
(2  or  3)     Mr.  Ross. 

127a  and  b.  Agricultural  Journalism.  Primarily  for  juniors  and 
seniors  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Gathering,  writing,  and  presenta- 
tion of  agricultural  news;  writing  for  the  agricultural  press; 
preparation  of  bulletins.  Lectures  and  laboratory  practice.  (3)  Mr. 
Ross. 

111.  Advanced  News  Writing.  Not  open  to  first-year  students. 
Practice  in  feature  writing;  types  of  Sunday  newspapers;  the  Sunday 
■editor's  work;  planning  of  lay-outs.  Lectures  and  assignments.  (3) 
Mr.  Ross. 

121a  and  b.  Feature  Writing  and  Illustration.  Not  open  to  first- 
year  students.  Writing  of  special  stories,  with  opportunity  for  use  of 
camera  for  purposes  of  illustration.     Twice  a  week.     (1)     Mr.  Martin. 

110a.  Reference  Books  for  Journalists.  The  purpose  is  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  best  reference  books,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to 
obtain  information  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time  and  effort.  Prac- 
tical work  in  searching  for  information  is  required.  (1)  Mr. 
Severance. 
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VI.      ILLUSTRATION 

111'.  Newspaper  Illustration.  Prerequisite,  courses  2a  or  b  and  4, 
theory  and  practice  Of  art,  College  of  Arts  and  Science;  course  in 
theory   of  design   strongly   advised.     A    laboratory   course   In   general 

professional  illustration.  Five  laboratory  periods  a  week.  (3)  Mr. 
AmsI.m  y:    Mr.  ('  \kk:    Mr.   BlO  i  n. 

113.     Advanced   Newspaper   Illustration.     Prerequisite,  course  112. 

Individual    problems    covering    a    wider    range    of    subject    matter    and 

treatment  than  course  112;   specialization  in  newspaper  and  magazine 

illustration,  cartooning,  and  advertising  design.  Five  laboratory  periods  a 

( ::  )      Mr.  A\ki  \iv;   Mr.  Cabb;  Mr.  Smith. 

l_'_'a   and   b.      Photo-Illustration.     Methods  of   making  pictures  for 

s.   magazines,  and  newspapers;    steps  in  the  making  of  pictures 

from  the   preparation   of  the  copy  thru   the  various  photo-mechanical 

which  produce  the  printing  plate.     A  study  is  made  of  the 

various  half-tone  and  mezzograph  screens  and  their  printing  uses.     (1) 

Mr.  Smith. 

123a  and  b.  Illustration  Copy.  Open  to  students  who  are  enrolled 
in  or  have  completed  course  122a  or  b.  Evolution  of  the  modern- 
process  plat  from  the  woodcut.  The  object  is  to  cultivate  the  judg- 
ment of  the  student  in  the  handling  of  copy,  to  enable  him  to  direct 
Intelligently  the  work  of  the  plate-maker.     (1)     Mr.  Smith. 

ACADEMIC    COURSES    FOR    JOURNALISM     STUDENTS 

Certain    courses    other    than    professional    are    recommended    to 

Students    in   journalism.      From    the   courses   recommended,   depending 

upon  previous  preparation,  selection  should  be  made  in  conference  with 

the  dean.     Among  such  courses  specially  helpful  to  those  engaged  in 

rnalism  are  the  following: 

ENGLISH 

2a,  English  Life  and  Literature.  An  introductory  course  of  two 
parts:  one-hour  lecture  on  English  life  and  the  progress  of  English 
literature;  two-hour  Btudy  of  masterpieces  having  regard  for  literary 
form  and  content  and  for  practical  service,     (l,  2,  or  3) 

3b.      English     Life    and     Literature.     A    continuation,    with    other 

tS,   of   course   2a.      Courses   2a    or   3b    may    be    taken    in    any   order; 

.!.  may  be  entered,  without  disadvantage,  in  the  second  semester. 

2m.      Public     Speaking.       Types     of     public     address;     practice     in 

uniting  ami  speaking;  development  of  voice.     (2) 

111.  Modern  Prose  Writers.  Study  of  representative  writers; 
practice  in   writing.     | ::  I 
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li>7.  Shakespeare.  First  semester,  Ha  inlet:  second  semester, 
Othello.    King    Lear.    Htnru    I,    77/-     Tempest.      Emphasis    upon    study   of 

the  characters,  their  motives  and  purposes,  rather  than  upon  Language 

and  dramatic  technique.      (3) 

FRENCH 

2a  and  b.  Reading,  Composition,  Conversation.  Emphasis  for 
journalism  students  upon  contemporary  French  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals.    (5) 

GERMAN 

3a  and  b.  Advanced  Reading  Course.  Preliminary  course  in  ex- 
tensive reading  of  German  prose;  language  drill  of  German;  German 
essays.  Emphasis  is  placed  for  journalism .  students  on  newspapers 
and  periodicals.     (5) 

PSYCHOLOGY 

la  and  b.  Perception  and  Behavior.  An  elementary  course  in 
experimental  psychology.  It  is  intended  to  inform  the  student  about 
the  present  status  of  the  science  of  psychology  and  its  significance  for 
the  understanding  of  the  problems  treated  by  the  social  and  historical 
sciences.  Indirectly  it  will  also  prepare  the  student  for  work  in  the 
professional  schools.     (5) 

Of  further  courses  Abnormal  Psychology,  given  the  first  semester 
of  each  year,  would  probably  be  most  profitable  to  students  in  jour- 
nalism.    (3) 

ECONOMICS 

la  and  b.  General  Economics.  This  course  or  its  equivalent  is 
prerequisite  to  all  others  offered  in  economics.  Its  purpose  is  to  give 
students  a  broader  grasp  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science. 
(5) 

105a  and  b.  Money,  Credit  and  Banking.  The  relation  of  the 
production  of  the  precious  metals  and  the  banking  business  to  the  supply 
of  money  and  the  prices  of  commodities.  An  inquiry  is  also  made  into 
the  organization  and  operation  of  the  banking  business  in  the  leading 
nations  with  special  reference  to  its  bearing  on  loan  and  discount  rates 
and  the  development  of  business.     (5) 

106a  and  b.  Economics  of  Transportation.  A  history  of  the 
development  of  transportation  agencies,  and  a  study  of  the  principles  of 
rate-making  and  rate-regulation.     (3) 
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l"7b.      Economic   History.     The  American  people  in  their  advance 

.  tin  simple  economic  life  of  colonial  days  to  the  complex  activities 

of  the  present;  the  development  of  industry,  commerce,  transportation, 

SCO,    money    and    banking,   and    labor   organizations.      (5) 

LIOs  or  b.  Problems  of  Labor.  A  study  of  the  BpeciaJ  problems 
and  Interests  Of  Wage  earners,  such  as  the  organization  and  policies  of 
tradts  unions,  employers'  associations,  arbitration,  profit-sharing,  factory 
ind  other  forms  of  labor  legislation.     (3)  to  (5) 

ll.'.a  or  b.  Public  Revenues.  A  critical  examination  of  (1)  the 
various  theories  as  to  the  limits  of  state  activity;  (2)  various  ethical  sys- 

-  as  related  to  the  problem  of  justice  in  taxation;  (3)  proportional 
progressive  taxation;  (4)  the  later  developments  in  value  theory  as 
bearing  on  the  more  difficult  problems  of  incidence;  (5)  the  administra- 
tive aspects  of  income  taxation;  (6)  ethical,  legal  and  constitutional 
aspects  of  franchise  and  corporation  taxation;  (7)  the  practicability  of 
a  scientific  articulation  of  the  various  taxes  under  American  conditions. 
(3)  to  (5) 

118a  or  b.  Trusts  and  Combinations.  The  development  of  busi- 
ness organizations;  financing  of  such  enterprises;  their  relations  to  the 
control  of  industry,  the  prices  of  commodities  and  the  distribution 
Of  wealth.     (3)  to  (5) 

119a  or  b.  Accounting  and  Business  Policy.  A  hasty  survey  of 
rhe  genesis  of  the  balance  sheet;  an  intensive  study  of  cost  accounting, 
and  of  the  interpretation  of  the  balance  sheets  of  industrial  corporations 
as  pointing  the  way  to  sound  business  policy.     (3) 

232s  or  b.  Socialism.  A  consideration  of  the  essential  features 
of  the  socialistic  program  from  the  standpoint  of  economic  and 
sociological  theory.  An  examination  will  be  made  of  some  of  the  writ- 
ings of  representatives  of  different  types  of  socialistic  thought.  Par- 
ticular attention  will  be  given  to  Karl  Marx  and  to  the  leaders  of  the 
more  recent  French  and  German  Socialism  and  of  Syndicatism.  (2) 
or  (3) 

233a  or  b.  Valuation  of  Public  Utilities.  A  study  of  economic 
principles,  legal  precedents,  and  administrative  authorities,  as  bearing 
upon  public  valuation,  for  purposes  of  (a)  taxation,  (b)  the  fixation  of 
rates  and  charges,  (c)  the  terms  of  public  appropriation.  Collateral 
with  course  in  engineering  covering  engineering  theory  and  practice  in 
the  same  field.      (3) 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  AND  PUBLIC  LAW 

1.     American   Government.     An   introductory  course  dealing  with 
the    organization    and    activities    Of    the    American    government,    local, 
.   and    national.      (3) 
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5a.  Contemporary  International  Politics.  A  course  of  lectures 
and  readings  on  present  international  relations  and  current  problems  <»t 
world-politics.     (2) 

104a.  European  Governments.  A  descriptive  study  of  the  con- 
stitutional organization  and  practical  working  of  the  principal  govern- 
ments of  Europe,  with  considerable  attention  to  political  parties  and 
current  political  questions.     (3) 

106b.  Municipal  Government.  A  comparative  study  of  the 
organization,  functions,  and  administration  of  the  cities  of  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  Special  topics,  such  as  central  control  over  cities, 
municipal  elections,  municipal  revenue,  the  regulation  of  public  utili- 
ties and  municipal  ownership,  will  be  taken  up  in  detail.     (2) 

107a.  Party  Government.  A  study  of  the  theory,  organization, 
methods  of  action,  and  functions  of  political  parties,  with  special 
emphasis  upon  the  party  system  of  the  United  States.     (2) 

201a.  Colonial  Government.  A  study  of  the  present  government 
and  administration  of  the  colonies  of  the  United  States  and  of  other 
countries.     (3) 

202a.  International  Law.  A  general  treatment  of  the  law  gov- 
erning international  relations  in  peace  and  war,  with  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  development  of  arbitration  and  international  organs  of 
administration.     (3) 

204.  Constitutional  Law  of  the  United  States.  Particular  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  field  of  individual  liberty  defined  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  interpreted  in  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court.     (3) 

208b.  The  Government  of  Missouri.  A  study  of  the  constitutional 
development  of  the  state  from  the  Louisiana  Purchase  to  the  present 
time,  followed  by  a  consideration  of  the  organization  and  functions 
of  the  institutions  of  the  central  and  local  governments.     (2) 

209b.  The  Law  of  Taxation.  A  study  of  the  legal  rules  regulating 
taxation  in  the  central  and  commonwealth  governments  of  the  United 
States.     (2) 

PHILOSOPHY 

la  and  b.  Elementary  Logic.  The  formal  principles  of  deduction 
and  induction,  with  special  attention  to  the  criticism  of  arguments  and 
the  detection  of  fallacies.     (3) 

103a.  Ethical  Theory.  Prerequisite,  sophomore  standing.  An  in- 
troductory study  of  the  main  problems  of  ethics  and  of  the  chief 
methods  of  their  solution,  with  constant  reference  to  the  principal 
historic  schools  for  illustration  and  interpretation.     (3) 

104b.  History  of  Philosophy  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  Lectures,  classroom  discussions,  required  reading, 
written  reports.     (3) 
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Philosophy  in  the  Life  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.     A  noil- 

technical  presentation  of  philosophical  ideas  winch  have  played  a  part 

•  •  ially  in  social  and  political  movements  Of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Material  will  be  drawn,  so  far  as  possible,  from  English  literature. 
(3) 

112b.      American    Ideals.     A  study  of  the  metaphysical  and  ethical 

Interpretations  of  life  Implied  In  American  social  and  political  insti- 
tutions.    (3) 

SOCIOLOGY 

la  and  l».  Elementary  Sociology.  A  scientific  study  of  the  origin 
•y  and  o(  the  development  of  typical  social  institutions;  an 
Investigation  of  present  social  problems  and  a  study  of  methods  of  social 
control.     (5) 

110a.  Social  Pathology.  A  study  of  the  problems  of  social 
maladjustment;  economic  and  biological  factors;  charity  and  preventive 
methods.     (3) 

111b.     Criminology.     A  study  of  delinquency  from  the  standpoint  of 

-•■>;  the  individual  delinquent;  criminal  statistics:  procedure  and 
penology.      (3) 

115a  and  b.  Rural  Sociology.  A  study  of  the  needs  of  country  life 
and  institutions,  local  and  national,  with  reference  to  their  betterment. 
(2) 

116b.  Urban  Sociology.  The  growth  and  development  of  the  city; 
housing;   city  planning;   city  problems;  city-mindedness;   outlook.     (2) 

126a,  General  Anthropology.  Origin  and  evolution  of  man  as  an 
animal  and  of  the  races;  prehistoric  human  types;  characteristics  of 
.Mongolian,  American,  and  Caucasian  races.      (3) 

l_'».l).  Cultural  Antropology.  A  study  of  social  origins  and  of  the 
•  aiiy  stages  in  cultural  evolution.      (3) 


For    further   Information    in    regard   to   the   School   of   Journalism, 
addrt 

W  \i  I  i  i:   Willi  wis. 

I  »i  \  \.    PA(  i  i  i  v    oi    Joi  i:\  \i  [SM, 

U.\I\  EBSl  i  v   01    BftlSSOl  i:i. 

Coi.i  mi'.ia.  Missouri. 
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FACULTY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 

Albert  Ross  Hill,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 

President  of  the  University. 
Walter  Williams,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  History  and  Principles  of  Journalism,  Bean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Journalism. 
John  Sites  Ankeney,  A.B., 

Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Art. 
Werrett  Wallace  Charters,  A.B.,  Ph.M.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Theory  of  Teaching. 
Arthur  Henry  Rolph  Fairchild,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  English. 
Jay  William  Hudson,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Philosophy. 
John  Davison  Lawson,  B.A.L.,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Newspaper  Jurisprudence. 
Isidor  Loeb,  B.S.,  M.S.,  LL.B.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Public  Laic. 
Norman  Maclaren  Trenholme,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  History. 
Frank  Lee  Martin,  A.B., 

Associate  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Journalism. 
Charles  Griffith  Ross,  A.B., 

Associate  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Journalism. 
John  Benjamin  Powell,  B.S.in  J., 

Instructor  in  Advertising. 
Herbert  Warren  Smith,  B.S.in  J., 

Instructor  in  Photo-Engraving. 
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THE    UNIVERSITY    OF    MISSOURI 

The  University  of  Missouri  Btandfl  at  the  head  of  the  educational 
tern  of  the*  Btate.     It   is  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  in  the  West 
and  ranks  among  tin   beet  American  schools  of  higher  education. 

Ity  was   founded  at  Columbia  in  1839  and   instruction 
in    academic    work    was    begun    in    1841.      Few    schools   in    the    United 

B    have    made   the   advancement   that    Missouri    has   during   recent 
In    1897    the   enrollment    was    only   805   and    in    1914-15    it   was 
more   than   3,800.     The   increased   enrollment  is  indicative   of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  school  in  educational  efficiency. 

The  work  of  the  University  is  now  carried  on  in  the  following 
colleges  and  schools:  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  College  of  Agri- 
culture, School  of  Kducation,  School  of  Law,  School  of  Medicine,  School 

Engineering,  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  School  of  Journalism, 
School  of  Commerce,  Graduate  School,  Extension  Division. 

All  divisions  are  at  Columbia  except  the  School  of  Mines  and 
Metallurgy,  which  is  at  Rolla.  Emphasis  is  given  particular  lines  of 
work  by  the  establishment  of  minor  divisions,  the  chief  of  which 
are  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  the  Engineering  Experiment 

ion,  and  the  Missouri  State  Military  School. 

The  fundamental  aim  of  the  University  is  the  development  of 
tin-  highest  and  most  efficient  type  of  citizen.  The  school  is  sup- 
ported by  the  state  and  endeavors  to  return  to  the  state  practical 
service.  Of  late  years  extension  courses,  experiment  farms,  and  free 
literature  on  practical  subjects  have  widely  extended  the  University's 
influence. 

The  University  grounds  cover  more  than  800  acres.  The  main 
divisions  are  the  West  Campus,  the  East  Campus,  Rollins  Field  for 
athletics,  and  the  University  Farm.  Switzler  Hall,  on  the  West  Campus, 
is  tie   borne  of  tie   School  of  Journalism. 

Full  information  regarding  the  University  is  given  in  the  cata- 
log, a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  on  request  without  charge.  For  this 
or  special  bulletins  of  the  Graduate  School,  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ence, College  of  Agriculture,  School  of  Education,  School  of  Law. 
School  of  Medicine,  School  of  Engineering,  School  of  Commerce,  or 
Extension  Dli  Islon,  write  to 

i  m  w  oi   i  mi.  Um\i:ksi  i  v  Faculty, 

UNIVEBS]  i  v    OF    Mosul  i:i. 

Coi.i  MKI  \.  MI8801  ia 
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UNIVERSITY     CALENDAR 

AT    COLUMBIA 

1915  Summer  Session 
June  10 Thursday,   registration 

June  11 Friday,  organization  of  classes 

August  6 Friday,  examinations 

August  7. . . Saturday,   entrance   examinations 

First    Semester 
September  13,  14,  15 Monday,     Tuesday,     and     Wednesday,    en- 
trance examinations  and  registration 
September  16 Thursday,  8  a.  m.,  class  work  in  all  divi- 
sions begins 

September  16 Thursday,  10  a.  m.,  opening  convocation 

November  1  to  December  17,  First  term,  short  course  in  agriculture 

November  25 Thursday,  Thanksgiving,  holiday 

December  17 Friday,  4  p.  m.,  to    ] 

1916  i  Christmas  holidays 
January  4 Tuesday,  8  a.  m. 

January  10  to  February  26,  Second  term,  short  course  in  agriculture 

January  22 Saturday,  to    1 

J,  Mid-year  examinations 

January  29 Saturday  I 

January  27,  28,  29 Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  entrance 

examinations 
Second  Semester 

January  31,  February  1 Monday  and  Tuesday,  registration,  second 

semester 

February  2 Wednesday,  8  a.  m.,  class  work  in  all  divi- 
sions begins 

February  3 Thursday,  10  a.  m.,  opening  convocation 

February  22 Tuesday,  Washington's  Birthday,  holiday 

April  19 Wednesday,  4  p.  m.,  to    1 

I  Easter  hoHdays 

April  25 Tuesday,  8  a.  m.  J 

May  28 Sunday,  baccalaureate  address 

June  1 Thursday,  commencement  day 

June  2 Friday,   to       1 

J.  Final  examinations 

June  9 Friday 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI 

The  purpose  of  the  School  of  Journalism  is  to  train  men  and  women, 
resident  students,  for  journalism. 

The  organization  of  the  school  comprises  a  faculty  of  experienced 
newspaper  men,  students  working  for  the  degree  of  B.  J.  (Bachelor 
of  Journalism),  special  students,  and  students  from  other  divisions  of 
the  University  taking  one  or  more  courses  in  journalism. 

The  laboratory  of  the  school  is  organized  as  a  newspaper  office,  from 
which  is  issued  a  daily  evening  newspaper,  the  University  Missourian, 
covering  both  the  town  and  University  news  fields. 

The  courses  deal  with  the  history  of  journalism,  editorial  writing, 
reporting,  copy  reading,  illustration,  advertising,  office  management 
and  other  phases  of  newspaper  work.  In  addition,  the  student  must 
take,  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  certain  subjects  that  will  be 
helpful  in  his  later  professional  work,  such  as  history,  sociology,  econ- 
omics and  modern  languages.  Other  related  courses  are  open  to  elec- 
tion. Detailed  information  is  given  in  the  list  of  courses  in  this 
announcement. 

The  requirements  place  the  school  on  a  par  with  the  other  pro- 
fessional schools  of  the  University,  two  years  of  college  work  being 
required  for  entrance  in  each.  These  two  years  must  include:  6  hours 
of  English,  5  hours  of  history,  10  hours  of  languages,  ancient  or  mod- 
ern, 3  hours  of  mathematics  or  logic,  5  hours  of  physical  science  (as- 
tronomy, chemistry,  geology  and  mineralogy,  physics),  5  hours  of 
biological  science  (botany,  physiology,  zoology).  Students  who  have 
not  fulfilled  all  the  college  requirements  may  be  admitted  conditionally, 
but  must  fulfill  them  all  before  a  degree  can  be  granted.  The 
journalism  student  should  then  complete  two  years  of  work  in  pro- 
fessional and  closely  allied  subjects  chosen  with  the  approval  of  the 
dean.  In  other  words,  a  freshman  entering  without  previous  college 
training,  may  complete  the  entire  course,  both  college  and  professional, 
and  obtain  the  B.  J.  degree  in  four  years.  A  student  who  has  already  had 
the  required  college  training  may  complete  the  professional  work  and 
win  his  degree  in  two  years.     Students  doing  their  college  work  in  the 

(3) 
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University  of  Missouri  may.  by  the  election  of  the  proper  subjects,  re- 
\  I',  and  B.J.  degrees  In  Bye  years 

Persons  more  than  21  years  old  may  be  admitted,  at  the  discretion 
Of  the  dean  of  tin  University  faculty,  without  having  fulfilled  the  reg- 
ular entrance  requirements.     Tiny  cannot,  however,  receive  a  degree. 

The  first  semester  of  the  session  of  1916-17  opens  September  14. 

Columbia.  Beat  Of  the  University,  is  a  city  of  12,000  people,  in 
Central  Missouri.  It  is  reached  by  the  Wabash  and  the  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas and  Texas  railways. 

The  cost  of  attending  the  University  of  Missouri  is  moderate. 
Tuition  is  tree  to  residents  of  Missouri,  but  a  library,  hospital  and 
Incidental  fee  of  $12  a  semester  is  required.  Non-resident  students 
must  also  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  $10  a  semester.  A  $5  penalty  is  exacted 
for  late  registration  in  either  semester.  There  is  a  $3  laboratory  fee 
for  any  or  all  journalism  courses  except  100,  101a,  115a  and  b.  (See 
list  of  courses  in  this  bulletin.)  It  is  estimated  by  the  University 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  which  maintains  a  free  employ- 
ment bureau  for  students,  that  by  economy  a  student  may  hold  his 
total  expenses  for  the  nine  months  to  $300  or  even  $250.  This  esti- 
mate assumes  that  the  student  will  room  and  eat  at  a  University 
dormitory.  The  total  covers  the  cost  of  tuition,  books,  board  and 
room,  laundry,  and  all  other  necessary  items.  Board  and  room  in  a 
private  home,  and  the  item  of  amusements,  would  of  course  increase 
the  total  cost.  Many  students  earn  part  or  all  of  their  expenses  while 
in  school.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  suggests  that  a  student  intending  to  work 
his  way  thru  school  should  bring  at  least  $100  for  the  first  year. 
Information  on  the  chances  of  earning  money  outside  of  school  hours 
will  gladly  be  furnished  by  the  employment  bureau  of  the  University 
V    M.  C.  A.,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Student  activities  are  shared  by  journalism  students  with  those 
of  the  Other  divisions  of  the  University.  Of  chief  interest  are  athletics, 
debating,  dramatics,  and  the  student  publications.  In  addition, 
journalism  students  have  a  special  "stunt  day."  The  favorite  "stunt" 
has  been  the  publication  of  a  "yellow  extra,"  showing  what  should 
not  be  dele-   in   journalism. 

Journalism  Week,  held  annually  at  the  University,  brings  together 
leading  newspaper  men  and  women  of  Missouri  and  other  states. 

The  University  of  Missouri  Bulletin,  Journalism  Series,  is  a  Quar- 
terly publication  dealing  with  editorial  and  business-office  problems  of 
tie-  newspaper.     It  is  sent    free,  on  request,  to  newspaper  workers. 

The  Eugene  Field  Scholarship,  for  which  the  interest  on  $1500 
is  available,  is  awarded  each   year  to  the  student,  of  at  least  a  year's 
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residence,  who  lias  shown  himself  most  proflcienl  La  the  work  of  the 
school.  Other  general  University  scholarships  and  prizes  are  open  to 
journalism  students.     See  the  University  catalog  for  detailed  list. 

THE   SCHOOL' S  AIMS  AND  METHODS 

The  laboratory  product  of  the  School  of  Journalism  is  a  general, 
all-the-year-round  evening  newspaper,  self-supporting,  upon  which  all 
the  work,  other  than  mechanical,  is  done  by  students  of  the  school 
under  the  direction  of  the  faculty.  This  newspaper  is  not  a  college 
journal.  It  covers  daily  the  entire  news  field  of  a  town  of  12,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  maintained  by  receipts  from  subscription  and  ad- 
vertising. In  other  words,  it  is  a  real  newspaper  edited  and  published 
for  real  people  and  dealing  with  real  news  and  business  conditions. 

As  bedside  instruction  in  a  hospital  to  the  student  of  medicine, 
as  the  practice  school  to  the  student  of  education,  so  is  the  daily 
University  Missourian  to  the  student  of  journalism  at  Missouri.  This 
is  one  of  several  distinctive  features  of  the  school.  The  student  learns 
to  do  by  doing.  He  learns  in  classroom  the  principles  of  journalism; 
he  learns  by  actual  work  upon  a  newspaper  the  practice  of  journalism. 

Other  and  earlier  methods  of  training  for  journalism  have  their 
value.  The  formal  lecture,  the  conference,  the  theoretical  assignment, 
the  courses  in  news  writing,  are  all  worth  while.  Gathering  and  writ- 
ing news,  criticism,  interpretation,  comment  by  students  under 
faculty  direction  and  for  class  discussion,  have  value,  even  tho  the 
copy  turned  in  goes  no  farther  than  the  teacher's  desk.  The  plan  at 
Missouri  includes  all  these  methods,  but  also  and  chiefly  the  use  of  the 
newspaper  itself.  The  supreme  test  in  journalism  is  not  how  the  copy 
of  the  reporter  looks  to  the  man  on  the  desk,  but  how  the  finished 
product  in  the  newspaper  appears  to  the  intelligent  reader. 

ORGANIZATION  LIKE  THAT  OF  A  NEWSPAPER  OFFICE 
Besides  acquiring  a  background  of  knowledge,  helpful  in  any  calling 
and  essential  to  the  highest  success  in  journalism,  thru  courses  in 
history,  the  modern  languages,  political  science,  economics,  sociology, 
logic,  psychology  and  the  like,  the  student  is  grounded  in  the  technical 
principles  of  his  craft — and  practices  what  he  learns  while  he  is  learn- 
ing it.  The  value  of  this  constant  newspaper  practice  which  accom- 
panies and  is  part  of  the  teaching  in  the  school  can  scarcely  be  over- 
emphasized. The  school  is  organized  like  a  newspaper  office  and  hence 
has  something  of  the  newspaper  atmosphere  that  can  best  be  given 
when  work  is  being  done  for  an  actual  newspaper.  The  student  out  on 
assignment  meets  real  conditions  and  is  treated  as  a  reporter  only 
when  he  represents  a  real  newspaper.  With  the  needs  of  the  real 
newspaper  in  view,  students  can  be  taught  to  gage  the  relative  im- 
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portance  of  m  wi      \  story  worth  s  column  one  day  may,  the  next  day. 

when  OTershadowed  by  other  news,  be  worth  only  a  dozen  lines.  The 
student  write*  his  story  with  the  needs  of  the  newspaper,  on  tin* 
particular  day  In  which  he  writes,  in  mind. 

Writing  tor  publication  gives  the  student  ■  motive,  an  incentive  to 
■.▼or,  which  writing  for  the  waste  basket  lacks.  Students  see  prob- 
lems in  the  concrete  worked  out  every  day  in  full  view  of  the  public 
— problem.-  of  news  presentation,  make-up  and  effective  typographical 
display.  They  must  write  headlines  that  fit.  The  most  attractively 
written  head  is  of  no  use  if  it  is  one  letter  too  long  for  the  space  al- 
lotted it       Type  effects  are  studied  at  close  range  on  the  newspaper. 

COURSES   IN  ADVERTISING  AND   ILLUSTRATION 

Distinctive  is  the  School  of  Journalism  at  Missouri  also  in  the 
comprehensiveness  of  its  courses.  In  this  day  some  knowledge  of 
advertising  and  business  management  is  desirable  if  not  necessary  for 
those  entering  journalism.  So  at  Missouri  are  courses  in  newspaper 
management,  in  publishing  and  in  advertising,  all  conducted,  as  far  as 
practicable,  on  the  laboratory  plan.  The  student  of  advertising  is 
taught  principles  of  advertising,  but  he  also  must  go  out  on  actual 
Assignment  and  get  advertising,  just  as  the  student  in  the  reporting 
(lasses  must,  on  actual  assignment,  get  news.  He  is  taught  how  to 
write  an  advertisement  and  how  to  display  it,  and  then,  when  his  copy 
has  appeared  in  the  newspaper,  he  faces  for  discussion  the  question: 
"Has  this  advertisement  paid  the  advertiser,  and  why?"  The  supreme 
test  of  good  advertising  is  not  how  pretty  the  advertisement  looks  in 
print  or  how  classical  is  its  English,  but — does  it  sell  the  goods?  The 
courses  in  advertising,  conducted  by  an  experienced  advertising  man 
whose  whole  time  is  given  to  the  work,  teach  how  to  get,  write  and 
publish  advertisements  thai  will  meet  this  test. 

A  complete  photo-engraving  plant,  in  charge  of  an  instructor  ex- 
perienced  In  both  news  and  illustration  work,  is  maintained  by  the 
SChooL  TIm  purpose  is  not  only  to  make  plates  for  newspaper  use,  but 
to  develop  the  news  sense  of  the  student  in  the  choice  of  pictures  for 
publication  Courses  in  newspaper  illustration  and  in  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  engraving  are  open  to  election.  Students  see  their  acceptable 
drawings  in  print  and  learn  to  adapt  their  technique  to  the  practical 
limitations  of  the  engTS 

Nothing  is  Artificial  or  assumed  in  any  course.  Circulation  prob- 
lem d  Idered.  Newspaper  management  is  discussed.  The 
/  mi' i  sit  1/  M  issmii  urn   must   come  out   on  time,  it   must  catch  the  mails. 

it  must  have  enough  subscriber!  ami  cany  enough  advertising  to  meet 

(Dense.      The    ethiCS    of    journalism    is    taught    all    the 
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while.  The  newspaper  must  be  representative  of  the  best  in  Journal- 
lam,  and  yet  pay  its  way.  And  the  University  M  issourian — on  which 
the  students  have  their  continuing  try-out — meets  these  conditions. 

PRELIMINARY  COLLEGE  WORK  REQUIRED 
A  third  distinctive  feature  of  the  school  is  in  the  requirements  for 
entrance.  Two  years  of  college  work — the  same  requirements  as  for 
entrance  upon  the  study  of  law  or  medicine — are  necessary  to  enter 
at  Missouri  the  study  of  journalism.  It  is  believed  that  the  student 
should  add  to  the  four  years  of  high  school  work  two  years  in  college 
for  the  knowledge  and  breadth  of  vision  thus  to  be  obtained  before 
he  takes  up  the  study  of  any  profession,  particularly  the  profession  of 
journalism,  which  has  to  deal  with  all  the  world's  knowledge.  Im- 
portant in  journalism  is  it  to  be  able  to  tell  in  print  interestingly  and 
persuasively  what  one  knows,  but  important  also  is  it  to  know  some- 
thing. The  broad  foundation  of  two  years  in  college  is  made  requisite 
for  entrance  to  the  School  of  Journalism,  so  that  in  the  school  the 
student  may  concentrate  his  attention  upon  subjects  purely  professional. 
The  courses  given  in  the  two  years  supplementing  the  two  academic 
years  have  been  arranged  by  the  separate  faculty  of  the  School  of 
Journalism,  of  which  President  A.  Ross  Hill  is  the  head.  This  faculty 
numbers  thirteen  members,  of  whom  five  devote  their  entire  time  to 
teaching  professional  courses.  Certain  professional  courses  are  pre- 
requisite to  the  attainment  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Journalism. 
Those  required  are:  History  and  Principles  of  Journalism,  The  News, 
Reporting,  Copy  Reading.  It  is  thought  that  every  student  should  know 
the  history  of  journalism,  its  aims,  purposes  and  principles,  that  he 
should  know  how  to  gather  and  write  news,  that  he  should  know  how  to 
edit  copy.  Beyond  these,  the  courses  taken  are  determined  by  the 
special  field  which  most  attracts  the  student. 

Several  courses  in  journalism  are  given  in  the  Summer  Session,  an 
opportunity  for  the  study  of  journalism  thus  being  afforded  to  many 
persons  who  are  unable  to  attend  the  regular  term.  The  summer 
courses,  like  the  others,  require  practical  work  on  the  University  Mis- 
sourian,  which  continues  daily  publication  thruout  the  year. 

THE  ANNUAL  JOURNALISM  WEEK 
The  school  brings  each  year  to  the  University  of  Missouri  for 
lecture  and  conference  distinguished  journalists  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  annual  Journalism  Week — the  first  held  at  any 
American  university — brings  together  at  the  University  of  Missouri 
the  leaders  in  newspaperdom  from  this  and  other  states.  At  this  event, 
usually  in  May,  several  organizations  of  active  journalists  hold  their 
regular  sessions.    Among  them  the  chief  organization  of  Missouri  news* 
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.  men,  the  Missouri  P  Delation,  lias  set  its  *eal  of  approval 

e  school  by  providing  In  Its  constitution  that  the  association's 
annual    meeting   sliall   bo   hold    at    the    School   of   Journalism   during 
rnalism  Week-    The  Missouri  Writers'  Guild,  formed  during  Journal- 
ism i".  makes  the  Bame  provision. 

The  school  receives,  and  makes  available  to  students,  a  large  num- 

iral  Qewspapero  and  a  selected  list  of  metropolitan  newspapers 

from   all   parts  of   the   United    States,  besides   journals   from   England, 

Fran<  i  .  Germany  and  other  countries.     One  room  in   Switzler  Hall  is 

B    library   and    reading   room    in    charge   of   a   librarian. 

•    are  kept  the  newspaper  files,  books  and  periodicals  dealing  with 

Journalism,  and  cuts,  photographs  and  clippings  in  the  "morgue." 

No  journalists  have  been  made  at  the  School  of  Journalism  of 
the  University  of  Missouri.  The  school  does  not  seek  the  impossible. 
It  does  seek  so  to  train  the  men  and  women  who  come  to  it  with  nat- 
ural aptitude  for  journalism,  that  they  may  observe  accurately,  think 
clearly  and  write  with  the  same  accuracy  and  clearness  with  which 
see  and  think.  It  seeks  to  equip  its  students  with  information, 
practical  training,  high  ideals  and  a  stimulating  sense  of  personal 
onslbility,  so  that  entering  the  larger  field  of  journalism  anywhere, 
in  city  or  in  country  town,  they  will  be  better  able  to  serve  themselves, 
their  profession,  and  the  state. 

THE  SCHOOL'S  REQUIREMENTS 
Requirements  for  Admission: 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  School   of  Journalism  are 

itisfactory  completion  of  (1)   a  four  years'  high  school  course  or 

Lvalent,    and    (2)    the    first    two    years'    work,    or    sixty    hours' 

dit,  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  of  the  University  of  Missouri 

equivalent 

Requirements  for  Graduation: 

In  order  to  secure  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Journalism    (B.   J.), 
tndent   must    Fulfill  the   following  conditions: 
1.     He  must  be  regularly  admitted  to  the  school. 

II.  must  complete  a  major  of  at  least  30  hours  in  journalism, 
Including  6  hours  of  History  and  Principles  of  Journalism,  3  hours  of 
'!  h-    News,  9  hours  of  Reporting,  6  hours  of  Copy  Reading. 

These   requirement!  may  be   in  part  waived  on  condition   that  the 
work   presented  by  the  student  at  admission   shows,  in   the  opinion  of 
an,  Bufflclent  acquaintance  with  a  given  subject. 
I  complete  a  total  of  60  hours. 
A  Test  in  English: 

With    the    primar]     aim    Of    impressing    upon    the    student    the    im- 
portance of  good  English  In  his  newspaper  work,  a  teal  in  English  is 
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given  near  tin-  end  of  Hi*'  flrsl  year  iii  the  School  or  Journalism.  Those 
who  tail  to  pass  are  given  another  opportunity  in  the  following  (senior) 
year.  No  student  will  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  B.J.  until 
his  Knglish  is  satisfactory. 

The  test  as  planned  for  the  coming  year  will  deal  mainly  with  the 
fundamentals  of  composition.  To  pass  the  test,  the  student  must  prove 
his  ability  to  spell  and  punctuate  correctly  and  to  write  with  due  re- 
gard for  the  accepted  forms  of  grammar  and  rhetoric.  He  should  ex- 
hibit a  style  of  writing  devoid  of  crudity,  and  possessing  the  essential 
qualities  of  a  good  news  article,  such  as  clearness,  condensation,  and 
precision  in  the  use  of  words.  Since  journalism  often  demands  speed 
in  composition,  the  student  will  be  held  to  a  strict  time  limit  for  each 
section  of  the  examination. 

Although  the  test  will  be  in  the  general  principles  of  English  com- 
position, rather  than  in  newspaper  technique,  the  exercises  will  be, 
as  far  as  possible,  journalistic  in  subject  matter.  The  test  will  be  in 
two  parts — critical  and  creative.  The  student  will  be  required,  in 
various  exercises,  (1)  to  criticise  samples  of  newspaper  writing  and 
to  edit  newspaper  "copy"  for  faults  of  spelling,  punctuation  and  gram- 
mar, and  (2)  to  compose  an  acceptable  news  story,  within  limited  time, 
from  random  notes  to  be  supplied. 

This  outline  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  final,  but  is  offered  here  as 
suggestive  of  the  general  character  of  the  test,  in  order  that  the  stu- 
dent may  know  along  what  lines  to  direct  his  preparation  during  his 
college  and  professional  courses. 

Elective  Work: 

All  elections  must  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  advice  and  ap- 
proval of  the  dean.  In  general,  any  study  in  the  University  which  will 
tend  to  make  the  student  a  more  efficient  journalist  may  be  elected,  but 
no  study  may  be  chosen  at  random.  No  student  may  take  more  than 
16  hours  nor  less  than  12  hours  a  week,  except  that  the  dean  may  reduce 
the  minimum  in  special  cases. 

THE  COURSES 

Courses  designated  by  a  number  with  the  letter  a  attached,  thus: 
4a,  6a,  are  given  the  first  semester  only.  Those  designated  by  a  number 
with  the  letter  b  attached,  thus:  4b,  6b,  are  given  the  second  semester 
only.  Those  designated  merely  by  a  number  are  continuous  courses, 
given  both  semesters.  Arabic  numbers  in  parenthesis  indicate  the 
number  of  hours'  credit  a  semester.  For  schedule  of  days  and  hours 
see  University  catalog. 
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I.     HISTORY  OP  JOURNALISM 

100.  History  and  Principles  of  Journalism.  History  of  newspaper 
making,  Of  journalism  in  various  periods  and  conditions,  the  moaning 
and  alms  of  journalism,  and  its  Fundamental  problems.    May  be  taken 

redll  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science.     (3)     Mr.  Williams. 

101a.  Comparative  Journalism.  Journalistic  conditions  in  all 
countries.  Comparisons  with  conditions  existing  in  the  United  States, 
and   study   of  foreign   and   American   newspapers.     May  be  taken   for 

11  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science.     (2)     Mr.  Williams. 

II.     THB   EDITORIAL— POLICY  AND  WRITING 
106      The    Editorial.      Open    only    to   seniors.      Preparation    and    pre- 
sentation of  editorial   interpretation  and  comment;    the  editorial  page. 
<::  i     Mr.  Williams. 

106a  and  b.  Newspaper  Direction.  Conduct  of  newspapers  from 
th»    standpoint  of  editorial   direction  and  control.      (1,  2,  or  3.)      Mr. 

Wll  I  1  \  MS. 

III.      NEWS  GATHERING  AND   EDITING 

102a  and  b.  The  News.  Methods  of  getting  news;  the  work  of 
press  associations;   the  writing  of  news;  news  values.   (3)   Mr.  Maktix. 

103a  and  b.  Reporting.  Prerequisite,  course  102a  or  b.  Practice, 
with  assignments,  in  gathering  and  writing  news  for  a  daily  newspaper. 
Five  times  a  week.      (3)      Mr.   Martin. 

120.  Reporting  II.  Continuation  course.  Five  times  a  week.  (3) 
Mr    M  m<ti.\. 

107a  and  b.  Reporting  III.  Continuation  course.  (1,  2,  or  3) 
Mr.  Maim  in. 

104a  and  b.  Copy  Reading.  Prerequisite,  course  102a  or  b,  and, 
•  v  >  it  by  permission,  course  103a  or  b.  Practice  in  editing  newspaper 
copy  and  writing  headlines.     Five  times  a  week.     (3)    Mr.  Ross. 

126a  and  b.     Copy  Reading  II.     Continuation  course.     Five  times  a 
(8)      Mr.    ROSS. 

IV.     ADVERTISING 

116a  and  b.  Principles  of  Advertising.  Not  open  to  first-year 
Btndenta.  Advertising  in  its  relation  to  modern  business  activities. 
I  listen  of  advertising;  commercial  analysis;  the  distribution  system; 
mediums;  agency  problems;  psychological  factors  in  advertising  and 
Belling.  Special  attention  given  to  selling  plans  and  principles  under- 
lying successful  campaigns.     (8)   Mr.   Powell. 

U6a  and   I).       The  Writing  of  Advertising.     Not  open   to  first-year 
Preparation  of  advertising  copy  and  campaigns;    relation 
to    copy;    preparation    Of   commercial    literature    and    business 
correspondence.     <;!>     Mr.  Powell. 


SPEC1  \l.    WORK  1  1 

117a.  Problems  in  Advertising.  Prerequisite,  course  115a  or  i>. 
An  analytical  study  of  present-day  advertising  campaigns.  The  growth 
Of  the  department  store,  the  mail-order  business,  and  the  chain  store 
in  its  relation  to  modern  advertising  is  considered.      (2)    Mr.   Powell. 

118a  and  b.  The  Soliciting  of  Advertising.  Open  only  to  upper- 
classmen.  A  laboratory  course  in  salesmanship  as  applied  to  adver- 
tising. Successful  methods  of  publishers'  co-operation  to  produce  re- 
sults for  advertisers  are  studied.  Successful  methods  of  newspaper  pub- 
lishers are  considered.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  business  systems, 
correspondence,   and   advertising  for  publishers.      (3)      Mr.    Powell. 

119b.  Rural  Newspaper  Management.  Should  be  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  course  125b.  Special  application  of  advertising  principles  to 
the  county  weekly.  The  soliciting  and  writing  of  advertising,  circula- 
tion, the  direction  of  the  business  side,  as  well  as  the  efficiency  of  the 
mechanical  side  of  the  small-town  newspaper  are  studied.  (2)  Mr. 
Powell. 

124a  and  b.  Advertising  Design.  A  laboratory  course  embodying 
lettering,  border  decoration  and  illustration  of  merchandise  to  aid 
the  advertising  student  in  the  preparation  of  lay-outs  and  copy.  (2) 
Mr.  Smith. 

V.     SPECIAL  WORK 

125b.  The  Country  Newspaper.  Should  be  taken  in  connection  with 
course  119b.  A  study  of  the  special  editorial  and  news  problems  in 
the  small-town,  or  country,  field.  Lectures  and  laboratory  practice. 
(2  or  3)     Mr.  Ross. 

127a  and  b.  Agricultural  Journalism.  Primarily  for  juniors  and 
seniors  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Gathering,  writing,  and  pres- 
entation of  agricultural  news;  wrriting  for  the  agricultural  press; 
preparation  of  bulletins.  Lectures  and  laboratory  practice.  (3)  Mr. 
Ross. 

111.  Advanced  News  Writing.  Not  open  to  first-year  students. 
Practice  in  feature  writing;  types  of  Sunday  newspapers;  the  Sunday 
editor's  work;  planning  of  lay-outs.  Lectures  and  assignments.  (3) 
Mr.  Ross. 

121a  and  b.  Feature  Writing  and  Illustration.  Not  open  to  first- 
year  students.  Writing  of  special  stories,  with  opportunity  for  use  of 
camera  for  purposes  of  illustration.     Twice  a  week.     (1)   Mr.  Martin. 

110a.  Reference  Books  for  Journalists.  The  purpose  is  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  best  reference  books,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to 
obtain  information  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time  and  effort. 
Practical  work  in  searching  for  information  is  required.  (1)  Mr. 
Severance. 
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VI      ILLUSTRATION 

ii_\     Newspaper  Illustration.     Prerequisite,  coursea  2a  or  b  and  4. 

theory  and   practice  of  art,  College  ol  Arts  and   Bcience;    courae   In 

theory   of  design   strongly   advised,     a    laboratory   course   in   general 

rial   illustration.        Five   laboratory   periods  a    week.      (3)      Mr. 

A \  ki  !cei  :   Mr.  C  ota;   Mr.  Sici  in. 

US.  Advancd  Newspaper  Illustration.  Prerequiaite,  course  112. 
Individual  problems  covering  a  wider  range  of  subject  matter  and 
treatment  than  courae  112;  specialization  in  newspaper  and  magazine 
Illustration,  cartooning,  and  advertising  design.  Five  laboratory  periods 
a  week.     (3)     Mr.  Ankenkt;  Mr.  Cabb;  Mr.  Smith. 

122a  and  b.  Photo-Illustration.  Methods  of  making  pictures  for 
books,  magazines,  and  newspapers;  steps  in  the  making  of  pictures 
from  the  preparation  of  the  copy  thru  the  various  photo-mechanical 
processes  which  produce  the  printing  plate.  A  study  is  made  of  the 
various  half-tone  and  mezzograph  screens  and  their  printing  uses.  (1) 
M:    Smith. 

123a  and  b.  Illustration  Copy.  Open  to  students  who  are  enrolled 
in  or  have  completed  course  122a  or  b.  Evolution  of  the  modern- 
process  plate  from  the  woodcut.  The  object  is  to  cultivate  the  judg- 
ment of  the  student  in  the  handling  of  copy,  to  enable  him  to  direct 
intelligently  the  work  of  the  plate-maker.     (1)     Mr.  Smith. 

ACADEMIC  COURSES  FOR  JOURNALISM  STUDENTS 
Certain  courses  other  than  professional  are  recommended  to 
students  in  journalism.  From  the  courses  recommended,  depending 
upon  previous  preparation,  selection  should  be  made  in  conference  with 
tbf  dean.  Among  such  courses  specially  helpful  to  those  engaged  in 
journalism  are  the  following: 

ENGLISH 

2a  and  3b.  Masterpieces.  Critical  study  of  selected  masterpieces 
of  Englisb  literature. 

4a  and  b.  English  Life  and  Literature.  A  series  of  illustrated 
lectures  upon  phases  of  English  life  and  the  progress  of  English  lit- 
erature.     (2) 

5a  and  b.  Exposition.  Recommended  for  students  who  intend 
to  enter  the  professional  schools.  Practice  in  writing  the  various 
types  Of  essay,  with  critical  study  of  current  exposition.  Exercises  in 
logical  analysis  and  organization.      ( :!  | 

Sa  and  b.  Narration  and  Description.  Imaginative  forms  of 
*  rifing.     i .:  I 

Public    Speaking.       A    study    of    the     various     types    of    public 

addresses  with  the  analysis  ol   masterpieces;   practice  in  writing  and 
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speaking;  exercises  In  pronunciation,  articulation,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  voice.     (2) 

101a  and  102b.  Advanced  Composition.  An  informal  course  in 
practical  composition  open  to  a  limited  number  of  upperclassmen  who 
can  show  that  they  possess  some  degree  of  literary  talent.     (3) 

119.  The  English  Language.  Linguistic  study,  taking  first  the 
present  facts  of  the  language,  especially  its  vocabulary,  its  relation- 
ship to  other  languages,  its  dialects,  spelling,  and  its  pronunciation; 
and,  secondly,  its  past  development  through  each  period,  with  an  intro- 
duction to  Old  English.     (3) 

171a  and  172b.  Modern  Prose  Writers.  A  study  of  the  works  of 
representative  authors,  with  weekly  reports  and  monthly  essays.      (3) 

FRENCH 
2a   and   b.      Reading,    Composition,    Conversation.        Emphasis    for 
journalism  students  upon  contemporary  French  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals.    (5) 

GERMAN 

3a  and  b.  Advanced  Reading  Course.  Preliminary  course  in  ex- 
tensive reading  of  German  prose;  language  drill  of  German;  German 
essays.  Emphasis  is  placed  for  journalism  students  on  newspapers 
and  periodicals.     (5) 

SPANISH 

30a  and  b.  Elementary  Course.  Grammar,  reading,  dictation,  con- 
lersational  practice.     (5) 

31.  Second  Year  Course.  Reading,  composition,  conversation. 
Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  practical  side  of  the  language,  in- 
cluding commercial  correspondence  and  discussion  of  Latin-American 
subjects.     (3) 

133  Latin- American  Literature.  Prerequisite,  course  31  or  equiv- 
alent. Rapid  reading  of  Latin-American  literary  works  and  of  Spanish 
books  dealing  with  historical  and  social  phases  of  Latin-American 
•civilization;  constant  practice  in  the  oral  and  written  use  of  Spanish. 
<2) 

PORTUGUESE 
40.     Elementary  Course.    Grammar,  reading,  composition,  dictation, 
•conversational  practice.     The  work  will  be  related  almost  entirely  to 
the  language  and  literature  of  Brazil.     (3) 

PSYCHOLOGY 
la   and   b.     Perception    and   Behavior.      An    elementary    course    in 
'experimental  psychology.     It  is  intended  to  inform  the  student  about 
the  present  status  of  the  science  of  psychology,  and  its  significance  for 
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the  understanding  of  the  problems  treated  by  the  social  and  historical 
Indirectly  it  will  also  prepare  the  student   for  work  in  the 
professional  schools.     (5) 

courses  Abnormal  Psychology,   given  the  first  semester 
Bach  year,  would  probably  be  most   profitable  to  students  in  journal- 
ism.     (3) 

ECONOMICS 

la  and  b.       General  Economics.      This  course  or  its  equivalent   is 
prerequisite  to  all  others  offered   in  economics.     Its  purpose  is  to   g 
students  a  broader  grasp  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science. 

105a  and  b.  Money.  Credit  and  Banking.  The  relation  of  the 
production  of  the  precious  metals  and  the  banking  business  to  the 
supply  of  money  and  the  prices  of  commodities.  An  inquiry  is  also 
made  into  the  organization  and  operation  of  the  banking  business  in  the 
leading  nations  with  special  reference  to  its  bearing  on  loan  and  dis- 
count rates  and  the  development  of  business.     (5) 

106a  and  b.  Economics  of  Transportation.  A  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  transportation  agencies,  and  a  study  of  the  principles  of 
rate-making  and  rate-regulation.      (3) 

107b.  Economic  History.  The  American  people  in  their  advance 
from  the  simple  economic  life  of  colonial  days  to  the  complex  activities 
of  the  present;  the  development  of  industry,  commerce,  transportation, 
finance,  money  and  banking,  and  labor  organizations.     (5) 

110a  or  b.  Problems  of  Labor.  A  study  of  the  special  problems 
and  interests  of  wage  earners,  such  as  the  organization  and  policies  of 
trades-unions,  employers'  associations,  arbitration,  profit-sharing,  fac- 
tory acts  and  other  forms  of  labor  legislation.      (3)   to   (5) 

115a  or  b.  Public  Revenues.  A  critical  examination  of  (1)  the 
various  theories  as  to  the  limits  of  state  activity;  (2)  various  ethical 
systems  as  related  to  the  problem  of  justice  in  taxation;  (3)  propor- 
tions 1  vs.  progressive  taxation:  (4)  the  later  developments  in  value 
theory  ;is  hearing  on  the  more  difficult  problems  of  incidence;  (5)  the 
administrative    aspects    of    income    taxation;     (6)    ethical,     legal     and 

titutional  aspects  of  franchise  and  corporation  taxation;  (7)  the 
practicabilitj  of  a  scientific  articulation  of  the  various  taxes  under 
American  conditions.      ( :',  )    to   (5) 

117a  and  b.  Accounting.  The  (oust ruction  and  interpretation  of 
the  accounts  of  the  private  business,  the  partnership,  and  the  corpora- 
tion. A  study  <»i  the  use  ot  the  income  account  and  balance  sheet  in 
connection  with  the  capitalization  and  values  of  property,  and  the 
relation  of  cost  accounts  to  business  and  industrial  efficiency.  Lab- 
v    practice   in    bookkeeping.      (3)    to    (5) 
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118a.  Corporation  Finance.  The  purpose  and  methods  pursued  in 
the  organization  and  management  of  business  corporations  and  the 
uses  and  character  of  corporation  securities  as  related  to  the  investors 
and  to  the  corporation's  management.     (2) 

121b.  Speculative  Markets.  The  organization,  methods,  and  func- 
tions of  produce  exchanges  and  securities  markets,  and  the  influence 
of  their  operations  upon  the  movements  of  prices.     (2)  or   (3) 

209b.  Crises  and  Depressions.  The  recurring  periods  of  activity 
and  of  inactivity  in  business,  known  as  prosperity,  crisis,  and  depres- 
sion. The  causes  and  effects  of  these  fluctuating  movements  are  sought 
by  an  analytical  study  of  recent  business  cycles.     (2) 

119b.  Trusts  and  Combinations.  The  development  of  business  or- 
ganizations; financing  of  such  enterprises;  their  relations  to  the  con- 
trol of  industry,  the  prices  of  commodities  and  the  distribution  of 
wealth.     (3)  to  (5) 

120a.  Accounting  and  Business  Policy.  A  brief  survey  of  the 
genesis  of  the  balance  sheet;  an  intensive  study  of  cost  accounting, 
and  of  the  interpretation  of  the  balance  sheets  of  industrial  corpora- 
tions as  pointing  the  way  to  sound  business  policy.     (3) 

232b.  Radical  Economic  Reform.  A  consideration  of  the  essential 
features  of  the  socialistic  program  from  the  standpoint  of  economic  and 
sociological  theory.  An  examination  will  be  made  of  some  of  the  writ- 
ings of  representatives  of  different  types  of  socialistic  thought.  Par- 
ticular attention  will  be  given  to  Karl  Marx  and  to  the  leaders  of  the 
more  recent  French  and  German  Socialism  and  of  Syndicatism.  (2) 
or  (3) 

233a  or  b.  Valuation  of  Public  Utilities.  A  study  of  economic 
principles,  legal  precedents,  and  administrative  authorities,  as  bearing 
upon  public  valuation,  for  purposes  of  (a)  taxation,  (b)  the  fixation  of 
rates  and  charges,  (c)  the  terms  of  public  appropriation.  Collateral 
with  course  in  engineering  covering  engineering  theory  and  practice  in 
the  same  field.     (3) 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  AND  PUBLIC  LAW 

1.  American  Government.  An  introductory  course  dealing  with 
the  organization  and  activities  of  the  American  government,  local, 
state,  and  national.     (3) 

5a.  Contemporary  International  Politics.  A  course  of  lectures  and 
readings  on  present  international  relations  and  current  problems  of 
world-politics.     (2) 

102b.     Elementary  Law.    An  introduction  to  the  study  of  law.    The 
nature,  sources,  and  classification  of  law  with  a  general  survey  of  the 
field  of  private  law.     (3) 
2 
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1 " la.  European  Governments.  A  descriptive  study  of  the  con- 
stitutional organisation  and  practical  working  of  the  principal  govern- 

mentfl  Of   Europe,   With   considerable   attention    to   political    parties  and 
current  polit  leal  Questiona     •  3  • 

106b!  Municipal  Government.  A  comparative  study  of  the  or- 
ganization, functions,  and  administration  of  the  cities  of  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  Special  topics,  such  as  central  control  over  cities, 
municipal  elections,  municipal  revenue,  the  regulation  of  public  utili- 
ties and   municipal  ownership,  will  be  taken   up  in  detail.      (2) 

107a.  Party  Government.  A  study  of  the  theory,  organization, 
methods  of  action,  and  functions  of  political  parties,  with  special 
emphasis  upon  the  party  system  of  the  United  States.     (2) 

201a.  Colonial  Government.  A  study  of  the  present  government 
and  administration  of  the  colonies  of  the  United  States  and  of  other 
countries.     (3) 

202a.     International  Law.     A  general  treatment  of  the  law  govern 
ing  international  relations  in   peace  and  war,  with  considerable  atten- 
tion   to    the   development    of   arbitration    and    international    organs    of 
administration.     (3) 

204.  Constitutional  Law  of  the  United  States.  Particular  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  field  of  individual  liberty  defined  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  interpreted  in  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court.     (3) 

208b.  The  Government  of  Missouri.  A  study  of  the  constitutional 
development  of  the  state  from  the  Louisiana  Purchase  to  the  present 
time,  followed  by  a  consideration  of  the  organization  and  functions 
of  the  institutions  of  the  central  and  local  governments.     (2) 

209b.  The  Law  of  Taxation.  A  study  of  the  legal  rules  regulating 
taxation  in  the  central  and  commonwealth  government  of  the  United 
States.      (2) 

PHILOSOPHY 

la  and  b.  Elementary  Logic.  The  formal  principles  of  deduction 
and  induction,  with  special  attention  to  the  criticism  of  arguments  and 
the  detection  of  fallacies.     (3) 

108a  Ethical  Theory.  Prerequisite,  sophomore  standing.  An  In- 
troductory study  of  the  main  problems  of  ethics  and  of  the  chief 
methods  of  their  solution,  with  constant  reference  to  the  principal 
historic  schools  for  illustration  and  interpretation.      (3) 

lulb.  History  of  Philosophy  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  Prerequisite,  sophomore  standing.  The  development 
Of  modern  philosophy  in  relation  to  modern  science  and  to  social  and 
political   conditions.      (  8  I 
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108a.  Philosophical  Application  of  Evolution.  Prerequisite,  soph- 
omore  standing.  The  origin  of  the  concept  of  evolution,  its  appli- 
cation outside  of  biology,  particularly  in  ethical  theory,  and  its  sig- 
nificance for  metaphysics. 

112b.     American  Ideals.       Prerequisite,  junior  standing.      A   study 

of  the  metaphysical  and  ethical  interpretations  of  life  implied  in 
American  social  and  political  institutions.     (3) 

SOCIOLOGY 

la  and  b.  Elementary  Sociology.  A  scientific  study  of  the  origin 
of  society  and  of  the  development  of  typical  social  institutions;  an 
investigation  of  present  social  problems  and  a  study  of  methods  of 
social  control.     (5) 

110a.  Social  Pathology.  A  study  of  the  problems  of  social 
maladjustment;  economic  and  biological  factors;  charity  and  preven- 
tive methods.     (3) 

111b.  Criminology.  A  study  of  delinquency  from  the  standpoint 
of  causes;  the  individual  delinquent;  criminal  statistics;  procedure  and 
penology.     (3) 

115a  and  b.  Rural  Sociology.  A  study  of  the  needs  of  country  life 
and  institutions,  local  and  national,  with  reference  to  their  betterment. 
(2) 

116b.  Urban  Sociology.  The  growth  and  development  of  the  city; 
housing;  city  planning;  city  problems;  city-mindedness;   outlook.     (2) 

125a.  General  Anthropology.  Origin  and  evolution  of  man  as  an 
animal  and  of  the  races;  prehistoric  human  types;  characteristics  of 
Negro,  Mongolian,  American,  and  Caucasian  races.      (3) 

126b.  Cultural  Anthropology.  A  study  of  social  origins  and  of  the 
early  stages  in  cultural  evolution.     (3) 


For  further   information   in  regard   to  the   School  of  Journalism, 
address 

Walter   Williams, 

Dean,  Faculty  of  Journalism. 

University  of  Missouri. 

Columbia.  Missouri. 
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Instructor  in  Advertising. 
Herbert  Warren  Smith,  B.S. in  J., 

Instructor  in  Illustrative  Art. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI 

The  University  of  Missouri  stands  at  the  head  of  the  educational 
system  of  the  state.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  in  the  West 
and  ranks  among  the  best  American  schools  of  higher  education. 

The  University  was  founded  at  Columbia  in  1839  and  instruction 
in  academic  work  was  begun  in  1841.  Few  schools  in  the  United 
States  have  made  the  advancement  that  Missouri  has  during  recent 
years.  In  1897  the  enrollment  was  only  805  and  in  1915-16  it  was 
more  than  4,000.  The  increased  enrollment  is  indicative  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  school  in  educational  efficiency. 

The  work  of  the  University  is  now  carried  on  in  the  following 
colleges  and  schools:  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  College  of  Agri- 
culture, School  of  Education,  School  of  Law,  School  of  Medicine,  School 
of  Engineering,  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  School  of  Journalism, 
School  of  Commerce,  Graduate   School,  Extension  Division. 

All  divisions  are  at  Columbia  except  the  School  of  Mines  and 
Metallurgy,  which  is  at  Rolla.  Emphasis  is  given  particular  lines  of 
work  by  the  establishment  of  minor  divisions,  the  chief  of  which 
are  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  the  Engineering  Experiment 
Station,  and  the  Missouri  State  Military  School. 

The  fundamental  aim  of  the  University  is  the  development  of 
the  highest  and  most  efficient  type  of  citizen.  The  school  is  supported 
by  the  state  and  endeavors  to  return  to  the  state  practical  service. 
Of  late  years  extension  courses,  experiment  farms,  and  free  literature 
on  practical  subjects  have  widely  extended  the  University's  influence. 

The  University  grounds  cover  more  than  800  acres.  The  main 
divisions  are  the  West  Campus,  the  East  Campus,  Rollins  Field  for 
athletics,  and  the  University  Farm.  Switzler  Hall,  on  the  West  Campus, 
is  the  home  of  the  School  of  Journalism. 

Full  information  regarding  the  University  is  given  in  the  cata- 
log, a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  on  request  without  charge.  Feu*  this 
or  special  bulletins  of  the  Graduate  School,  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ence, College  of  Agriculture,  School  of  Education,  School  of  Law,  School 
of  Medicine,  School  of  Engineering,  School  of  Commerce,  or  Extension 
Division,  write  to 

Dean  of  the  University  Faculty, 

University  of  Missouri, 

Columbia,  Missouri. 
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UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR 

Session  of  1916-17,  at  Columbia 

Summer  Session 
1916 

June  8   Thursday,  registration 

.Tunc  :• Friday,  organization  of  cla& 

August  4 Friday,  examinations 

First  Semester 
tember  14, 16, and  16 Thursday,    Friday,    and    Saturday,    en- 
trance  examinations 
S-  ptcmber  18, 19,  and  20 Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  reg- 
istration 
s.  ptember  20 Wednesday,  11  a.  m.,  opening  convoca- 
tion 
mber  21 Thursday,  8  a.  m.,  class  work  in  all  di- 
visions begins 

November  1  to  December  21 First  term,  Two- Year  Winter  Course  in 

Agriculture 
November  29 Wednesday,  4  p.  m.    -n 

t0  1   Thanksgiving 

I       holidays 

December  4 Monday,  8  a.  m.  J 

December  21 Thursday,  4  p.  m.        ^ 

1  Christmas 


1917  to 


I      holidays 


January  3 Wednesday,  8  a.  m 

January  8  to  February  23 Second  term,  Two- Year  Winter  Course 

in  Agriculture 

January  24 Wednesday 

.  1  Midyear 

>     examinations 

January  31 Wednesday  J 

Second  Semester 

February    1,2. Thursday    and    Friday,    registration, 

second  semester 

nary   3 Saturday,  11  a.  m.,  opening  convocation 

February  5 Monday,  8  a.  m.,  class  work  in  all  di- 
visions begins 
February  22 Thursday,  Washington's  Birthday,  hol- 
iday 
April    4 Wednesday,  4  p.  m.    -\ 

to  Y  Easter  holidays 

Api  il    10 Tuesday,  8  a.  m.  J 

May    87 Sunday,   Baccalaureate  address 

30 Wednesday,  Commencement  day 

Hay    81 Thursday  ^ 

to  f  Final  examinations 

June  7 Thursday  <* 
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